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OMPARISONS are sometimes 
( odious; but when they act as 
incentives to _ historical re- 
search, when they are comparisons of 
patriotic effort, they are not to be dis- 
couraged. It is not the purpose of 
this article, however, to show the rec- 
ord of Connecticut in the War of the 
Revolution merely for comparison 
with the records of other states, but 
to vindicate the claim that this com- 
monwealth played a paramount role 
in the struggle for national liberty. 
The full extent of Connecticut’s share 
in maintaining the war and making 
final victory possible has generally 
been underestimated, and in some 
cases entirely overlooked by histori- 
ans; but it has been recorded in the 
archives of the state, the indelible 
proof of its supreme patriotism, and 
the constant source of inspiration to 
its sons and daughters. Each of the 
original American colonies has 2 
story of patriotism to tell, better than 
all the traditions of martial and 
knightly chivalry, a story which may 
well be made the theme of historical 
investigation and the occasion of 
friendly rivalry. 

The great principle fought for in 
the Revolution may be traced straight 
back to the primitive union of three 
little settlements on the banks of the 
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Connecticut River, Hartford, Wind- 
sor and Wethersfield. The residents 
of these settlements migrated from 
Massachusetts. The great purpose 
of this migration was to secure popu- 
lar control of legislation. There was 
a constant struggle in the Massachu- 
setts colony between the forces of 
aristocracy and those of democracy. 
The better blood of the colony was 
determined to establish a privileged 
class, as in the old country. Finding 
it difficult to resist the power of blood 
and wealth, many of the freemen, un- 
der the leadership of Thomas Hooker, 
came into the wilderness of Northern 
Connecticut to establish a more demo- 
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cratic form of government for them- 
selves. Alexander Johnston, in his 
“Study of a Commonwealth Democ- 
racy,” says, “It is not difficult to 
show that the settlement of Connect- 
icut was itself merely a secession of 
the democratic element from Massa- 
chusetts, and that the Massachusetts 
freemen owed their final emancipa- 
tion from a theocracy to the example 
given them by 
the eldest 
daughter of the 
old common- 
wealth.” 

The planters 
of these three 
settlements met 
in convention at 
Hartford, a few 
vears after their 
departure from 
Massachusetts, 
and there 
adopted the first 
recorded pledge 
of civil liberty 
in America, the 
Connecticut 
constitution of 
1638-0. This 
constitution 
was, in a very 
real sense, the 
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source of all authority. It was the 
power of the crown “by virtue” of 
which “equal laws” were to be en- 
acted. On the other hand, there is 
no mention or hint of royal or parlia- 
mentary authority in any part of the 
Connecticut constitution. It sets out 
with the practical recognition of the 
doctrine that all ultimate power is 
lodged with the people. It made the 
body of the 
people the body 
politic. The 
governor and 
other magis- 
trates and the 
deputies them- 
selves were 
made a kind of 
committee, dele- 
gated with pow- 
ers to act for 
the planters. 
The state offi- 
cers were 
elected by the 
people by pop- 
ular vote out of 
their own num- 
ber, to spend a 
short. official 
term in the dis- 
charge of their 
trust, and then 
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ied the principle ¢ 
of a govern- 
ment by and for 
the people. It 
was the proph- 
ecy of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. It first gave utterance to the 
war cry of the Revolution, “No taxa- 
tion without representation!’ and the 
sentiment of which it was the expres- 
sion made the Revolution possible. 
The compact made in the cabin of 
the Mayflower, generally acknowl- 
edged to be the first intimation of 
democracy in America, began with a 
formal recognition of the king as the 
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elected to the 
Legislature 
went from his 
own town, and 
was a free 
planter of that town. There was to be 
no taxation without representation in 
Connecticut. The towns, too, were 
recognized as independent munici- 
palities. Here the idea of civil lib- 
erty first took shape in the actual form 
of government; and here was the em- 
bodiment of the principle fought for 
in the seven years’ struggle against 
the mother country. Bancroft says 
of the Connecticut constitution, in 
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one of his most celebrated passages: 
“Kings have been dethroned, re- 
called, dethroned again, and so many 
constitutions framed or formed, sti- 
fled or subverted, that memory may 
despair of a complete catalogue; but 
the people of Connecticut have found 
no reason to deviate essentially from 
the government established by their 
fathers. History has ever cele- 
brated the commanders of armies 
on which victory has been entailed, 
the heroes who have won laurels 
in scenes of carnage and _ rapine. 
Has it no. place 
for the founders of 
states, the wise 
legislators who 
struck the rock in 
the wilderness, and 
the waters of liberty 
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gushed forth in copious and peren- 
nial fountains?” 

To give legal authority to this form 
of government, a charter more demo- 
cratic than any other document ever 
handed down from king to people 
was granted in 1662. Just previous 
to this the colony formally pro- 
claimed Charles II king, more than 
a year after the news of his accession 
had been received; and this step was 
not taken until remonstrances had 
been received from friends on the 
other side, warning the colony of the 
evil impression its continued silence 
was making there. Under this char- 
ter, all the freemen and their descend- 
ants were to have the rights of natu- 
ral born Englishmen. This was an 
invaluable and sacred grant, gained 
by the good fortune of Winthrop. It 
defined the rights of 


the colony, al- 
ready drafted in the 
constitution, and 


placed them far be- 
yond the grasp of the 
royal. prerogative. 
Connecticut showed 
the spirit of the Bos- 
ton Tea Party when 
Governor Andros 
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FROM PUTNAM’S HEADQUARTERS AT REDDING, CONNECTICUT. 
Now in the possession of George F. Ives, Danbury, Connecticut. 

came to Hartford in 1687, and de- 
manded the charter. The authori- 
of the colony could not fail 
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to be alarmed at the threatening as- 
pect of affairs, but they had resolutely 
determined to keep inviolate their 
sacred right of civil liberty, come 
what might. Every reader of his- 
tory knows that Andros failed to 
obtain the charter, how the lights 
in the legislative chamber were ex- 
tinguished, and how when they 
were relighted the charter had dis- 
appeared. This was the first les- 
son given to a royal officer showing 
him that there was a sharp differ- 
ence between an English populace 
and a body of American freemen. 
It was a forerunner of the Revolu- 
tion. The colonists could well sub- 
mit to the tyranny of Andros for a 
short time, with the knowledge that 
their charter was still in existence. 
After the abdication of James, the 
precious document was brought 
forth from its hiding place, and 
charter government was resumed. 
These democratic institutions en- 
abled the people of Connecticut “to 
maintain throughout their colonial 
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history a form of government so free 
from crown control that it became the 
exemplar of the rights at which all 
the colonists aimed” in the Revolu- 
tion. The close of the French and 
Indian war marks the period when 
Connecticut's democratic spirit began 
to influence the other common- 
wealths. Their demands upon the 
crown caused a steady approximation 
toward the establishment of a local 
democracy such as Connecticut had 
maintained for one hundred and fifty 
years. So when the war broke out, 
no state was more fully prepared to 
act a worthy and heroic part. 

The first re- 
corded evidence 
of action on the 
part of Connecti- 
cut that indicated 
the impending 
struggle was a 
proclamation by 
Governor Trum- 
bull, in May, 
1774, which re- 
cited the dangers 
with which the 
colonists were 
menaced. The 
proclamation was 
soon followed by 
an order to all 
the towns to 
double the quan- 
tity of their pow- 
der and_ balls, 
and also by a set 
of resolutions de- 
nouncing the measures of the Brit- 
ish Parliament as usurpations which 
placed life, liberty and property 
in hazard in all the American 
colonies, and proclaimed it as the 
duty of the people of Connecticut ‘“‘to 
maintain and transmit their rights 
entire and inviolate to the latest gen- 
eration.” 

How strong was the feeling of the 
Connecticut colonists against the 
measures of the mother country at 
this time is shown by the treatment 
that was accorded to several persons 
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who denounced the doings of the 
Continental Congress. Dr. Beebe, 
an obnoxious tory of East Haddam, 
was given a coat of tar and feathers. 
Two tory inhabitants of Ridgefield 
used language in a public house at 
Wethersfield which was derogatory 
of the Continental Congress. They 
were put astride a rail and escorted 
out of the town amidst the groans and 
hisses of the people, who followed 
them beating a dead march with 
drums. Certain persons were ap- 
pointed to conduct these offenders 
further on their journey and to ac- 
quaint “the inhabitants of the other 
towns with their 
behavior, and 
leave them to 
their further 
transportation as 
by law is pro- 
vided in the cases 
of strolling idiots 
and lunatics.” 
When _hostili- 
ties began, Con- 
necticut was the 
first colony to 
take her stand 
beside Massachu- 
setts. In Sep- 
tember, 1774, 
upon a bare re- 
port that British 
ships were can- 
nonading Boston 
and British sol- 
diers killing its 
inhabitants, a 
large body of men from Connecticut 
started forth to render their aid to the 
sister colony ; and when, on April 19 of 
the following year, “the shot heard 
round the world” was fired at Lexing- 
ton, Connecticut sprang to arms. 
Thousands of men upon the first re- 
ception of the news started from 
every part of the colony for the scene 
of action. Many a plough besides that 
of General Putnam was suddenly for- 
saken for the  battlefield.* One 


*See illustrated article on ‘Homes and Haunts of 
Israel] Putnam,” in the New ENGLAND MaGazine for 
October, 1897. 
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quarter of the militia of the colony, 
consisting of six regiments, was pre- 
pared for immediate service. Four 
of these regiments, commanded by 
Putnam, Spencer, Hinman and Par- 
sons, were ordered to be in readiness 
to march on to Boston, and were soon 
sent to the front. 

It is a noteworthy testimony of 
Connecticut’s readiness to aid Massa- 
chusetts that, while the latter was de- 
fending herself, the first measure for 
her relief and the relief of all the col- 
onies, the capture of Ticonderoga, 
was undertaken by Connecticut. 
Those who first projected the scheme 
borrowed funds from the treasury of 
Connecticut for the purpose, con- 
sulted with Governor Trumbull, and 
received his hearty codperation. 
Ethan Allen’s ringing command to 
surrender inspired new confidence in 
the power of American arms. Dur- 
ing the same month, Governor Trum- 
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bull ordered Colonel Hinman to 
march to the defence of Ticon- 
deroga and West Point, and applied 
money from the treasury of the col- 
ony to pay for strengthening the 
fortresses and for the support of the 
troops. Governor Trumbull was 
also the prime mover for the inva- 
sion of Canada, the latter part of 
the same year, which resulted in the 
capture of the strong fortress of St. 
John and the taking of Montreal. 
For a time, as Johnston well says, 
“almost the entire burden of the 
struggle lay on Connecticut, and 
the unflinching manner in which it 
was sustained made it the more 
conspicuous by the fact that the 
colony was not individually men- 
aced,” as were the other colonies. 
In 1775, the Department of the 
North had 2,800 men in the field; 
of these, 2,500 were from Connecti- 
cut.* 

Lexington had aroused Connecti- 
cuttogreat activity in providing for 
the relief of Boston. This relief it 
continued to afford. To the troops 
already in camp under Putnam and 
Spencer was soon added another 

regiment, together with a fresh supply 
of ammunition from the colony stores. 
As to Connecticut’s share in the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill, I will but refer the 
reader to the “Life of Israel Putnam,” 
by Rev. Increase Tarbox, the greater 
part of which is taken up by the ar- 
gument that Putnam was the real 
commander of the day, and that it 
was the troops of Connecticut who 
bore the brunt of the fighting 
and kept up the deadly fire of 
small arms which twice _ totally 
broke the British ranks. Mr. Tarbox 
further claims that it was the militia- 
men of Connecticut who, with the 
New Hampshire troops, covered the 
retreat of the Massachusetts militia 
and prevented adisgraceful and panic- 
stricken rout. This claim seems 
rather bold, but it appears all the 


* See chapter on the Revolution in Johnston’s ‘‘ Con- 
necticut,’’ which is largely drawn on for this paper. There is 
a large volume on ‘Connecticut in the Revolution,” by 
Royal R. Hinman. 
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more bold when it is considered that 
the author was, at the time the book 
was published, a minister in the city 
of Boston. It is a contention that is 
certainly worth careful investigation 
and, study. It will doubtless always 
be a mooted question as to who, 
in the general confusion, was the 
real commander-in-chief at Bunker 
Hill; but the irrepressible Putnam 
certainly conducted himself in a man- 
ner that gives his native state cause 
for laying claim to the distinction. 

At the close of the war General 
Washington wrote a letter to General 
Putnam, from Newburgh, in which 
he approved in generous terms the 
services of the old Connecticut hero. 
He said in the course of the letter: 

“T can assure you that among the 
many worthy and meritorious officers 
with whom I have had happiness to 
be connected in service through the 
course of this war, and from whose 
cheerful assistance in the various and 
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trying vicissitudes of a complicated 
contest, the name of a Putnam is not 
forgotten; nor will be but with that 
stroke of time which shall obliterate 
from my mind the remembrance of all 
those toils and fatigues through 
which we have struggled 
for the preservation and es- 
tablishment of the Rights, 
Liberties, and Independ- 
ence of our Country. 

“Your congratulations on 
the happy prospects of peace 
and independent security, 
with their attendant bless- 
ings to the United States, I 
receive with great satisfac- 
tion; and beg that you will 
accept a return of my grat- 
ulations to you on this aus- 
picious event—an_ event, 
in which, great as it is in it- 
self, and glorious as it will 
probably be in its conse- 
quences, you have a ‘right 
to participate largely from 
the distinguished part you 
have contributed towards 
its attainment. 

“But while | contemplate 
the greatness of the object 
for which we have con- 
tended, and felicitate you 
on the happy issue of our 
toils and labors, which have 
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terminated with such general satisfac- 
tion, I lament that you should feel the 
ungrateful returns of a country, in 
whose service you have exhausted 
your bodily strength, and expended 
the vigor of a youthful constitution. I 
wish, however, that your expectations 
of returning liberality may be verified. 
I have a hope they may—but should 
they not, your case will not be a sin- 
gular one. Ingratitude has been ex- 
perienced in all ages, and republics, 
in particular, have ever been famed 
for the exercise of that unnatural and 
sordid vice.” 

This letter, together with portraits 
of Washington and Putnam, was en- 
graved on a handsome memorial tab- 
let, which has been placed in the ar- 
mory of the Putnam Phalanx at Hart- 
ford. The Phalanx is the oldest mili- 
tary organization in Connecticut and 
one of the oldest in the country. It 
uses the regulation buff and blue 
Continental uniform and marches in 
the old Continental step. 

Soon after the battle of Bunker 
Hill, 1,700 men under Wooster, 
which force had already been raised 
for the defence of Connecticut, were 
sent to Harlem, at the request of New 
York. A part of these troops, with 
Wooster in person, passed over to 


Long Island, and there, while guard- 
ing the exposed points from the 
cruisers of the enemy, assisted the 
defenceless inhabitants in removing 
their goods and cattle to places of 
safety. Provisions of every kind, on 
account of the demands that were 
being made by the army, were at this 
time very scarce, and by order of the 
General Assembly an embargo was 
proclaimed on all provisions raised in 
the state. 

At the beginning of the war, prepa- 
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rations were made by the towns, in the 
traditional Connecticut fashion ;* but 
the General Assembly soon began to 
direct operations. In May, 1775, a 
Committee of Safety was appointed 
to aid the governor in directing the 
marches and stations of troops and 
in supplying them with “every matter 
and thing that should be needful.” 
Under the direction of the governor, 
this council made such 
great efforts in behalf of 
the American cause, and 
accomplished such eminent 
good, that Connecticut be- 
came known, throughout 
the Revolution, as emphat- 
ically the ‘Provision State.” 
In October of the same 
year, Governor Trumbull 
was appointed by the Con- 
tinental Congress one of a 
special committee for ascer- 
taining “the most effectual 
method of continuing, sup- 
porting and regulating a 
Continental army.” Ben- 
jamin Franklin was one of 
the other members of this 
committee. So zealous was 
Governor Trumbull in his 
actions that he became a 
special object of the en- 
emy’s vengeance, and early 
in the war a price was set « 
upon his head. 

Although the main thea- 
tre of the war remained 
outside of Connecticut, her 
troops shared in all its 
dangerous hardships. But 
while the state was sending 
its bravest sons and its best 
provisions to the relief of 
the other colonies, it was kept con- 
stantly active in defence of itself. 
The long extent of seacost was in 
constant danger of attack, and the 
incursions of the enemy were fre- 
quent and demanded the utmost 
vigilance. Consequently a system 
of naval warfare was kept up, 


* See illustrated article on Litchfield, showing the note- 
worthy activities of the Wolcott family and others, in the 
New ENGLAND MAGazinE, February, 1897. 
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meeting with wonderful success. Be- 
sides this, the state, by reason of a 
general confidence in the superior 
watchfulness and loyalty of its inhab- 
itants, had charge of more prisoners 
during the war than any other colony. 
Conspicuous among these were many 
dangerous tories and important pris- 
oners of war. 

When the year 1776 opened, it 
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found Connecticut conspicuous 
among the colonies in the cause of 
liberty. Thousands of troops with 
arms, ammunition and_ provisions 
were being sent to the army around 
Boston, to the Department of the 
North, and to General Lee to aid in 
the defence of New York. All this 
Connecticut did under _ straitened 
circumstances, for its treasury was 
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exhausted. Nevertheless the urgent 
solicitations of Washington and Con- 
gress were met with heroic effort. 
Besides the great amount of provi- 
sions that was raised, iron ore and 
lead were obtained from the mines of 
Salisbury, and moulded into cannon 
and shot. 

Governor Trumbull’s store adja- 
cent to his house was the point from 
which nearly all the soldiers and pro- 
visions were sent. It was familiarly 
known as the “War Office,” and all 
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through the Revolution it was one of 
the centres of action.* Many im- 
portant councils of war were held 
within its walls, and many dis- 
tinguished personages crossed its 
threshold. This building is now 
standing, and is one of the historic 
landmarks of the state, a monument 
of its patriotism. 

John Trumbull, the great painter of 
the men and scenes of the Revolution, 
was a son of the governor; and he 
cannot be forgotten when we consider 
Connecticut’s share in the Revolu- 
tion. It is from his brush and pencil 
that we have many of the most au- 
thentic records and revelations of that 
historic period.t 

In the letters of Washington are 
found frequent allusions to the loyal 
support he was receiving from Con- 
necticut. In a letter to Governor 
Trumbull, under date of September 9, 
1776, he writes: “I cannot sufficiently 
express my thanks, not only for your 
constant and ready compliance with 
any request of mine, but for your own 


* See article on ‘‘ Brother Jonathan and his Home,” in 


the New ENGLAND MaGazinE for September, 1897. 
®t See article on ‘* John Trumbull, the Patriot Painter,” 
in the New ENGLAND MaGazine for January, 1896. 
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It was to this house that the wounded were carried during the attack on Fort Griswold. 
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strenuous exertions and prudent fore- 
cast in ordering matters, so that your 
force has been collected and put in 
motion as soon as it has been de- 
manded. The exertions of 
Connecticut upon all occasions do 
her great honor.” 

When it became known that Gen- 
eral Clinton and Lord Cornwallis 
were to make an attack upon New 
York, after the evacuation of Boston, 
Governor Trumbull issued a spirited 
“exhortation” to the people of the 
colony to form companies and march 
on to the new seat of war. The ap- 
peal was irresistible. Men rushed to 
supply the army, and of the twenty- 
five Connecticut regiments, all but 
two were soon collected at New 
York, together with many companies 
of volunteers. After New York was 
taken, more regiments were sent to 
Long Island, leaving the state almost 
without any defence whatever. 

When in the dark and gloomy De- 
cember, just previous to the flashing 
of the light at Trenton and Princeton, 
Washington had but the shadow of 
an army, destitute of cavalry save a 
single troop from Connecticut, with 
his soldiers almost naked in the 
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piercing cold of winter, Connecticut 
lighted up anew the torches of effort 
by sending reénforcements and pro- 
visions, making possible the victories 
that followed. When Burgoyne be- 
gan his march southward from Can- 
ada, Connecticut was foremost in send- 
ing regiments and volunteers. to 
check his progress. In the victorious 
battle of Saratoga, one of the turning 
points of the war, it was a brave son 
of Connecticut who rallied the dis- 
heartened troops and led them on to 
victory—a deed which did his coun- 
try more service than all his later 
acts of treason did it harm. The 
glory of Saratoga gave way 
to gloom, when winter found the 
American patriots starving in their 
winter quarters at Valley Forge. 
Washington in his distress again ap- 
pealed to Connecticut for aid. In re- 
sponse, nearly all the live cattle in the 
state were driven in one vast herd to 
the distant camp of Washington. 
This relief, which was said to be im- 
possible to furnish by the other 
states, was thus generously given by 
the already famed “Provision State of 
Connecticut.” The demands from 
Washington and Congress upon the 
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state at this time were almost inces- 
sant. But Connecticut did not once 
falter in her duty. Every demand 
was met in some degree. Every re- 
sponse seemed the result of super- 
human effort. 

Connecticut bore her full share of 
suffering. Two of the most horrible 
massacres of the war were perpetrated 
upon her territory. The massacre of 
Wyoming laid 
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the most revolting. The traitor 
Arnold was a native of Norwich, 
and was of course acquainted with 
the whole neighborhood and knew 
the very steps to take to insure 
success. Colonel William Ledyard, 
to whom the command of the two 
forts and the towns in which 
they were situated had been in- 
trusted, exerted himself to the utmost 
to put the coast in a state of defence. 
After he had made such arrangements 
as his scanty means would allow, he 
crossed the ferry to Fort Griswold, 
where he had determined to make his 
last stand. As he stepped into the 
boat, his friends gathered to wish him 
success; and his voice had the 
triumphant tone of prophecy when he 
said to them: “If I must lose to-day 
honor or life, you who know me can 
tell which it will be.” Within twelve 
hours after he had spoken these 
words, he was standing with a few 
survivors in the inside of the fort, 
after a resistance unsurpassed in the 
history of freedom’s battles, waiting 
to present his sword to the British of- 
ficer in command. The brute took 
the proffered weapon, and instantly 
plunged it to the hilt into the breast 








eight beautiful 
towns belonging 
to Connecticut in 
ashes, and the 
greater part of 
one thousand fam- 
ilies fell victims to 
the tomahawk. 
For several years 
the whole surface 
of Long Island 
Sound had been 
vexed with every 
species of conflict 
known to. unre- 
strained human 
passions in time 
of war; but the 
burning of New 
London and _ the 
butchery that fol- 
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ot the unsuspecting pa- . 
triot. The little band of 
militiamen saw that they 
were contending with 
savages, and, knowing it 
would be vain to look for 
quarter, rallied around 
the corpse of their com- 
mander and fought till 
they fell pierced, some of 
them with more than 
twenty wounds. Then 
followed a scene of car- 
nage too brutal to recite. 
One of the British offi- 
cers, sickened with the 
protracted butchery, ran 
from room to room of 
the fort with his drawn 
sword in his hand, cry- 
ing: “Stop! stop! In 
the name of Heaven I 
say stop! My soul can- 
not bear it!” After a 
while the carnage was 
checked, but not until 
eighty-five men lay dead 
in the fort and sixty more 
wounded, only a few of 
whom survived the hor- 
rors of that day.* 

To those massacres 
were added the frequent 
depredations of the Brit- 
ish along the coast. But 
the incursions of the 
British troops upon Con- 
necticut soil were neces- 
sarily brief and _ lively. 
The state militia was too 
active to permit of pro- 
tracted visits. The most 
serious of these ravages 
was the burning of Dan- 
bury, and the battle of A 
Ridgefield which _ fol- mt 
lowed. In this battle 
the brave Wooster re- WATHAN HALE, 
ceived a mortal wound = ACAFTAIN Sal 
while rallying his troops ts \ ly THE RECULARENG 
for a last attack upon THE STATUE OF NATHAN HALE BY MACMONNIES., 


the retreating British lines. It is well to note here that Yale 
*See article on “The Smitten Village,” inthe New College in New Haven was, all 


ENGLAND MaGazine for August, 18 1 ticl . : 
“New London,” May, 1896. e 95* “80 article on through the Revolution, a veritable 
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THE FIRST STATE HOUSE AT HARTFORD. 


furnace of patriotism. Of the small 
number of its alumni, two hundred 
and thirty-four rendered conspicuous 
service. Of this 
number was the 
martyr, Nathan 
Hale, whose only 
regret was that he 
had but one life to 
lay down in de- 
fence of his coun- 
try. Yale’s record 
in the Revolution 
is found complete 
in Johnston’s~ 
“Yale and _ her 
Honor-roll in the 
Revolution”; and from its pages the 
sons of Yale to-day can find added 
inspiration for college pride. 

In 1781 a mem- 
orable conference 
was held at Hart- 
ford, between 
General Washing- 
ton, Governor 
Trumbull and oth- 
ers. The result of 
this was the cam- 
paign which ended 
with the surrender 
at Yorktown and 
the final triumph 
of American arms. 

The Connecti- 


cut delegates in7 
the Constitutional = 
Convention held a 
position of great 
influence. Their THE BIRTHPLACE OF NATHAN HALE. 
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THE REVOLUTION. 


democratic government had given 
them a training which enabledthem to 
mould the form of the national con- 
stitution into a corresponding shape. 

In number of men furnished dur- 
ing the war, Connecticut stood sec- 
ond. According to the figures in 
Johnston's “Connecticut,” it had 31,- 
939, Massachusetts being first, with 
67,907. Considering the difference 
in population, Connecticut’s quota 
stands out prominently with the 
25,678 of Pennsylvania, the 17,176 of 
New York, the 6,417 of South Caro- 
lina, and the 2,679 of Georgia. Con- 
necticut’s authorities were indefati- 
gable in raising and _ provisioning 
troops, and the 
people equally 
earnest in offering 
their services. In 
general orders of 
June 16, 1782, 
Washington spoke 
of the Connecticut 
brigade as “com- 
posed of as fine a 
body of men as 
any in the army,” 
and he expressed 
a wish for a gen- 
eral review of the men to decide the 
relative proficiency of the Connecticut 


men. 
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THE DEPTH OF HOPE. 


There are no figures to justify Con- 
necticut’s claim to supplying the most 
provisions,—nothing except the rec- 
ords of the Council of Safety and the 
general opinion expressed at the time. 
She was regarded as one of the four 
strong states supporting the cause, 
ranking with Massachusetts, Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. Connecticut’s 
troops participated in all the impor- 
tant battles, and nearly all of the in- 
habitants rendered service during the 
war. The state was practically unani- 
mous on the question, while New 
York and other states were badly di- 
vided, the tories being of wealth and 
influence. 

Of the 31,931 men whom Connecti- 
cut sent to the Revolutionary fields, 
not one rendered more valuable ser- 
vice than did the loyal governor of 
the state, Jonathan Trumbull. He 
was known in Great Britain as “the 
Rebel Governor,” being the only 
chief magistrate of a colony who at 
the outbreak of the war took the side 
of liberty. Every one of the govern- 
ors of the other colonies was a tory. 
Governor Trumbull was also one 
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of the foremost figures in the arena of 
the Revolution. With untiring en- 
ergy he flung himself into the cause, 
gathered thousands of men from the 
hills and valleys of Connecticut to 
fight the battle of freedom, raised pro- 
visions for armies, and made himself 
a pillar of support to the American 
cause. He applied himself at all 
times to efforts that would have pros- 
trated a man of ordinary courage and 
patriotism. From Virginia came 
Washington, the hero of the Revolu- 
tion; but Connecticut furnished his 
chief supporter, on whom he relied 
with unfailing confidence. 

The martyrdom of Hale, the elo- 
quence of Ellsworth, the bravery of 
Wooster, the dash of Arnold, the 
headlong valor of Putnam, the states- 
manship of Wolcott and Sherman, 
and the foresight and wisdom of 
Trumbull, with the ardent patriotism 
of the entire state, during the War of 
the Revolution, nobly exemplified the 
Puritan faith and the Anglo-Saxon 
love of liberty, which have always 
characterized the commonwealth of 
Connecticut. 





THE DEPTH OF HOPE. 
By Clifford Trembly. 


E saw each proud ambition swiftly fade, 
H The cherished hopes of happy youth grow dim, 
The glowing sunlight turn to dark’ning shade, 
And the oncoming night encompass him ; 
But from himself he turned, and the dark ways, 
Unto the distant blazing of the star 
Which Hope had kindled for his greedy gaze 
Within the heavens, dimly and afar. 
“Some time the light will come, the shadows end,” 
He said unto himself as, day by day, 
His hair grew white, his steps infirm and weak; 
“Some day kind fortune will my path attend ;”— 
And, hoping ever, trudged he on his way, 
Nor saw the star blazed not that he would seek. 
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HEINRICH HUFF VERSUS ARTHUR VAN WYCK. 
By Harriet Taylor Upton. 


N an August morn- 
ing, a dozen years 
ago, an American 
youth was standing 
on the bank of a 
canal at Amster- 
dam. He _ looked 

cross; he was cross; he had been 

cheated out of his morning nap by the 
housemaids scrubbing and chattering 
at his windows. 

The china, the glass, the brass 
shone in the tiny room he occupied; 
the furniture and woodwork had a 
polish as if just new; the curtains 
were stiff with starch, and the linen 
pure white. Such a room would have 
delighted any woman traveller, but it 
chafed the youth, and he said to 
himself: ‘“House-cleaning! Thank 
Heaven I came the day after instead 
of the day before!’ Two Dutch 
mottoes hung on the walls, and a slip 
of cardboard had these English 
words, written in a Dutch hand: 
“Throw not ashes on the floor; please 
put them on the dish.” The youth 
smiled at the thought of his having 
time to do aught else but let ashes 
drop as they would. The last thing 
he remembered as he went to sleep 
was throwing his cigarette butt on the 
rug beside the bed. 

At five o’clock he was awakened, as 
he supposed, by the rain dashing 
against his window. This ruffled 
him, for he was to go to Alkmaar 
that day, and he did not fancy a drive 
in a storm. Although disturbed, he 
turned himself in bed for another nap. 
Soon there began so vigorous a 
scratching and rubbing that he 
thought a dog or a cat was trying to 
make its way through the window. 
He rose quickly, peered through the 
curtains, and saw two housemaids ar- 
rayed in lavender gowns, white caps 
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and aprons, one rubbing the window 
dry, the other with a pointed stick the 
size of a lead pencil digging out the 
cracks about the windows and the 
sides of the house. He called to them 
to stop, but unfortunately they knew 
no English and he no Dutch. He was 
wide awake now and so out of temper 
that he could sleep no more. He 
therefore dressed and went out into 
the street. As he walked along he 
saw numbers of these same lavender- 
gowned creatures, scrubbing and dig- 
ging on every side. How he hated 
them! They were washing windows, 
sides of houses and sidewalks. The 
Hollanders of his class were still in 
bed ; they are late risers. 

He made directly for the water, as 
most travellers do. The canal was 
alive with boats,—little boats, big 
boats, dirty boats, clean boats, sail 
boats, steam boats, boats drawn by 
horses, boats drawn by women and 
children, boats paddled by men. It 
was a moving picture, and the young 
man, his face still denoting discon- 
tent, struck a match on his trousers, 
lighted a cigarette and, stuffing his 
left hand back into his pocket, became 
interested in the panorama. The boats 
in front of him were moving up and 
down, sails were filling, and arms were 
clanking, bridges were opening up in 
the air to let the boats pass, and lower- 
ing themselves again that the work- 
ing people might crowd across them. 
The arms of the windmills, far and 
near, were moving with dignity and 
grace, and the music of the chimes of 
half past five were ringing out. 

Just then a boat came into sight 
which attracted his attention. It was 
of different shape from the others; 
its sails were new, its paint was fresh, 
its brass highly polished. It stopped 
directly in front of him. On the port 
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side, half hidden by the sail, stood a 
girl. He walked up the canal to get 
a better glimpse of her, and just as 
he did so she walked across to the 
port side. She was now very near 
him. He could see her fair face, her 
red cheeks, her yellow plainted hair. 
Across her forehead was a black band 
of cloth, and over this a tight-fitting 
lace cap. Her chemisette was of 
white, her sleeveless waist of blue, her 
full short skirt of brown. The young 
man was not a painter, nor a poet, nor 
even a romancer, but as he looked at 
the girl the frown disappeared from 
his face. Just then a maid in a pur- 
ple gown and white apron and cap 
appeared on deck, and the youth ex- 
pected to see her pounce upon some- 
thing with her suds and brush,—pos- 
sibly upon the young woman herself. 
The lavender frock brought back the 
morning episode; and, putting his 
hands deeper into his pockets, he 
walked back to his hotel and break- 
fasted. 

His mission in Holland was to pur- 
chase cheese for his father, who was 
an importer; and he was bound for 
\lkmaar. He drove. No American 
bent on business could waste time on 
a canal boat. A young boy accom- 
panied him, to drive the horse back. 
Ile had purposely taken one who 
could not talk English, for he hated 
a chattering companion, and yethe had 
not gone far before he wished he had 
some way of knowing what the things 
about him were. He attempted to 
find out by talking loudly and ges- 
ticulating, but he soon gave it up, and 
together they rode in silence. 

Presently he spied ahead of him the 
boat of the morning. He hurried his 
horses ; but just at this point the road 
left the canal side, and, instead of 
getting nearer as he progressed, he 
got farther away. Forward the house- 
maid was hanging the linen to dry, 
and aft the girl, with an arm around 
a child, was sitting on a long bench, 
their white sabots swinging vigor- 
ously. 

On the sunny side of the boat the 
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owner, Mynheer Brabrant, and his 
wife were conversing,—he a great, 
sleek, fat fellow, smoking his pipe, and 
she somewhat younger, fat and knit- 
ting. 

“To-morrow’s Reta’s birthday, and 
I shall give her her headband and 
rings,” said the wife. 

“They won't spoil her, will they?” 
asked the husband, between puffs. 
“Reta’s a good girl, but she’s not 
quite like us.” 

“IT know she doesn’t approve of 
some of our ways. She says that we 
spend so much time cleaning house 
that we can never go away and leave 
things, nor can we ever read any 
books or know anything. She says 
she rather hear men talk than women, 
because women always talk of baking 
and brewing and scrubbing and sew- 
ing. Yes, she says she rather know 
what Japanese eat and Chinamen wear 
than to have us talk whether brick or 
pomade is best for brass.” 

Mynheer chuckled. “She’s a warm 
blooded little thing. How she kisses 
my lips when I am smoking, and rubs 
my bald head and laughs at me and 
cries for me! She’s got a big heart, 
but I will feel better when she and 
Heinrich are married. You can’t de- 
pend on English blood.” 

Meantime Reta and her cousin 
Adolph were chattering together. 
Reta was knitting lace. 

“Will you see Heinrich at Alk- 
maar?” 

“T think so.” 

“Are you going to marry him?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“When are you going to know?” 

“T don’t know. You must not ask 
questions.” 

“Well, father says he will feel safer 
when you are married.” 

“Did he say that?” gasped the girl. 
“Did he say he was tired having 
me?” 

“Oh, no, he said he did not know 
what he would do without you, that 
he loved you, you were so warm- 
hearted; but he said he would feel 
safer when you were married.” 
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“T don’t know what he means,” re- 
plied the girl. 

“Were you ever at Heinrich’s 
farm?” asked the child. 

“Yes, twice.” 

“Why didn’t I go?” 

“You were too young when we first 
went, and you were sick the last 
time.” 

“Was that when I had the sore 
lungs?” 

a 

“Tell me about the farm. Is it 
big?” 

“Yes, big and beautiful. It has a 
great canal running by it, and then it 
has two canals of its own. It has its 
own boats, and they are the greatest 
fun to play on. They haul the hay 
and the feed and all that, on their 
boats, from one part of the farm to 
the other. The house is beautiful. 
The dining room I remember best, 
with its high mantel and chimney- 
corner seats, and its dish cupboards. 
Heinrich’s mother is a little fat roly- 
poly woman, good natured, who 
spends all her time superintending the 
servants. The stable, however, is the 
building they all brag about. It is a 
prettier shape than the house, and 
built of nicer stones. It has many, 
many windows, and each window has 
muslin curtains and screens. The 
stalls are stone, the floor is tile, and 
it’s just as clean as this boat. There 
is not a wisp of straw nor a seed nor 
anything on the floor, except where 
the cow lies. Running through the 
stall is a drain, and the cows are 
scrubbed till their white spots are like 
snow; and their tails are tied to a 
hook in the ceiling to keep their 
bodies from getting dirty.” 

At this the child began to laugh, 
and said: “Oh, you are telling me 
fairy tales,” and ran to his mother to 
ask if this statement were true. 

Left to herself, Reta fell to dream- 
ing of the happy to-morrow; for she 
was to have her mother’s gold head- 
band, her mother’s beautiful rings and 
real lace cap; besides her aunt had 
made her a new blue braided cloth 


waist, and she was to go to the 
kirmess as many days as she cared to, 
and she was to have her own money 
to spend. Over and over again she 
had planned how she and Heinrich 
would buy presents for Hans’s chil- 
dren. She was going to go to the 
Chinese and Arab villages and see 
how people in other countries lived. 

How she wished her father and 
mother had not died! Then she could 
have gone to England and seen the 
great town of London, and perhaps 
the Queen herself. Perhaps she could 
have seen her father’s pictures, for 
some of them were in the great gal- 
lery. The best ones were of Holland 
—Holland women at their work. If 
her mother was half as beautiful as her 
pictures, she could not see why the 
English grandfather and grandmother 
fairly disowned their son for marry- 
ing; and if he was as good and true 
as people said he was, she could not 
see why her Dutch grandfather ob- 
jected so strongly. She loved this 
mother, whom she could scarcely re- 
member, and the father, who used to 
carry her about with him as he 
sketched and worked. At school she 
was at the head of her class; she spoke 
English with only a very slight accent. 
She read every book she was allowed 
to read. She longed to travel, and she 
was so restless that she was delighted 
when she could persuade her aunt to 
take up her summer quarters on the 
boat. Her uncle was getting richer 
all the time. He now owned two 
windmills, besides the boat and a 
house in Amsterdam. She was afraid 
he would sell his boat and stay at 
home, and then she would have to 
knit and sew and clean all the time. 

Suddenly she noticed the sails. 
They were not filling; the ropes were 
flapping. A startling thought came to 
her. ‘What if it should die out, and 
we have to remain here all the night!” 
Running to her uncle she said: “The 
wind’s going; what shall we do?” 

He smoked a minute and then re- 
plied: “There’s no hurry; we'll get in 
to-morrow.” 
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“To-morrow!” Could she wait 
until to-morrow to shine up the head- 
band and don the cap, and to feel and 
see the rings on her fingers and in her 
ears? 

“Start the steam,” she pleaded. 

“Oh, what’s the use of wasting 
fuel?” he replied. 

The girl turned away, and tears ran 
down her ruddy cheeks. After a time 
she put her arm around his neck and, 
rubbing his cheek with hers, she said: 
“If I can get the boat in without sail 
or steam and without cost, may I?” 

He laughed and said: ‘Want to see 
him pretty badly, don’t you? Yes, 
you may if you can,—but you can’t. 
You can’t pull it yourself like the 
canal women, and none of us will help 
you.” 

“You promise?” 

“Yes.” 

Then Reta fell to, with all her per- 
suasive powers, and in an hour the 
uncle was roused from a nap by the 
movement of the boat. Looking on 
shore, he saw the helmsman, the 
loader, the housemaid, Reta and his 
son Carl pulling with all their might, 
while his wife was steering. He rose 
slowly, and was about to command 
them to stop, when he noticed a for- 
eigner on the path. The man was 
watching the workers, and presently, 
in a most impatient tone, said: 

“Shame on you, you wretch, to let 
a beautiful girl work like that! In 
America you'd get thrashed.” 

No one understood this save Reta, 
and she called out softly: “It isn’t 
his fault. I wanted to do it.” 

“You wanted to!” muttered the 
man. “How many thousand women 
tell lies every day lest the world think 
ill of the men of their families!” 

By fast driving Arthur Van Wyck 
had reached Alkmaar earlier than he 
expected. He had eaten a luncheon 
and looked about the kirmess, and 
still the man he was to meet had not 
arrived. He walked down to the 
canal ; he wondered if the boat was in. 
He concluded it was not; he therefore 
strolled along the path. A real ro- 


mancer would tell you that he had 
met his affinity, that he felt himself 
drawn that way,that he could not help 
seeking her ; but the writer of this tale 
thinks that, in a country where he 
knew no one, the persons he had seen 
in the morning appeared like old 
friends, and he wanted to see them 
again. At any rate, he walked on and 
on, lured by the sight of a boat always 
advancing, until, three miles outside 
the town, he came upon the person he 
sought, under the circumstances I 
have described. He had started the 
day in anger, and he had been vexed 
and bothered all day. If he had acted 
upon his impulses, he would have at- 
tempted to thrash the fat Dutchman, 
but instead he turned and walked 
across the fields at right angles to the 
boat, so that he could watch the com- 
pany. He had never seen a more 
beautiful person than this girl; and 
now that she was walking, her figure 
seemed perfect. All the Dutch girls 
he had seen looked as if they wore 
great bustles quite around their 
waists, and as if they had strapped 
down the bust; but she was plump 
without being fat, and strong without 
being clumsy. 

“Stop!” called her uncle. “Come 
in!” and they obeyed. “Light the 
fires, Fritz; we can steam in before 
night. Reta, I did not know you 
wanted to go so badly. You should 
have told me.” 

So it happened that Reta reached 
Alkmaar the night before her birth- 
day, and they all visited her uncle’s 
oldest son, Hans. And so it happened 
that the next day, in her new waist 
and her mother’s rings and cap, she 
spent at the kirmess. Some of the 
Holland kirmesses are low affairs, but 
not so at Alkmaar. Although there 
is much more freedom than on or- 
dinary occasions, there is little drunk- 
enness. Women may go by them- 
selves undisturbed. 

Reta and Adolph started early. 
They had seen the acrobats and 
clowns, and were about to go to the 
Chinese village, when she noticed a 
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crowd. She could hear an English 
voice. She made her way into the 
crowd, and found that a thief had 
snatched a piece of money from a 
child. The American had seen it and, 
running after the thief, caught him 
and brought him back; but no con- 
stable understood his English nor 
knew what he wished. Reta soon 
straightened matters out. . 

The American wished to inquire 
who the girl was, but he could not be 
understood, so he followed her and 
the child into the Chinese theatre. 
They did not notice him. The girl 
was as happy as the child. They 
talked constantly, sometimes in Dutch 
but sometimes in English. This made 
them interesting, as he could occa- 
sionally overhear and understand a 
little. 

“The fellows at home would 
laugh,” thought he, “if they could 
know I was following a gold-banded, 
wooden-shoed Dutch girl about; and 
her uncle, I suppose, would thrash 
me.” 

Just then he met her eye. She 
smiled in a friendly way, not coquet- 
tishly, and said: “I’m so glad you are 
here. I wanted to tell you about last 
night.” She spoke as if they were old 
acquaintances, and then, with child- 
like simplicity, she explained the 
events of the afternoon, and how she 
had finally won. 

“Why did you want to get here last 
night?” 

Reta hesitated. “I don’t want to 
tell you.” 

“It’s because,” said Adolph, “she 
wanted to see Heinrich.” 

“Tt’s no such thing,” said Reta. 

“Well, it’s all right. Girls will love; 
that’s all right.” 

“But that was not it; it was some- 
thing else. Maybe if I see you some 
other day, I'll tell you; but I'll never 
see you, probably.” 

“T hope you will,” replied the 
American. “I am waiting here to see 
Heinrich Huff.” 

“Heinrich Huff!” put in the boy; 
“he’s Reta’s sweetheart,” 


“He'll be here to-night,” said the 
girl. “He is a cousin of my cousin 
here, but no relative of mine.” 

And so it happened that the man 
whom Arthur Van Wyck had driven 
from Amsterdam to see was the lover 
of the boat girl, as he called her. And 
as Arthur had letters from his father 
to Heinrich and his father, the three 
were much together. Thousands 
were the questions Reta asked him of 
America, American ways, American 
women; and as she spoke English 
more fluently than Heinrich, she was 
often with them during the business 
transactions. To Arthur there was 
something very charming about her. 
He was fascinated in spite of himself, 
and he lost no opportunity to be with 
her. There was no coquetry about 
her, and Heinrich did not seem to ob- 
ject to his attentions. 

The kirmess was over. Heinrich 
went back to the farm, Reta and the 
family to the boat, and Arthur con- 
tinued his business journey. Myn- 
heer liked him, although he called 
him the skinny Yankee, and three 
weeks later invited him to make a trip 
on the boat from Amsterdam to 
Alkmaar. 

It was a beautiful September day, 
the air was clearer than usual, and so 
cool that they gathered on the sunny 
side of the boat. Mynheer attempted 
to talk a little English, but Van Wyck 
was unable to understand him. Reta 
acted as interpreter, and sometimes 
Adolph talked a little. Of course this 
could not last long, and finally Van 
Wyck and Reta fell to talking Eng- 
lish, to the delight of both. Van Wyck 
sang some college songs, which she 
could not understand well because of 
the slang. Then Reta brought a lunch 
of biscuits and beer, although they 
had had a hearty noonday meal. Sud- 
denly Mynheer looked up and ex- 
claimed: “Mein Gott, the sails are 
flapping!” 

“Don’t swear,” said the wife. 

“Well,” exclaimed the Dutchman, 
“it’s going to calm. This is the place 
where we sometimes get it.” 




























































Reta said: “There is no hurry, 
uncle; we can stay here all night.” 

“But there is hurry. I promised to 
see the burgomaster to-night about 
the dike tax. Fritz, light the fires, and 
we'll steam in.” 

Fritz lighted the fire, but soon a 
flue head blew out, and there they 
were, three miles from Alkmaar, with 
no wind and no steam. The uncle was 
exasperated; he declared he would 
walk in; but his wife insisted that he 
was not well enough. Fritz offered to 
walk to his son’s, fetch his horse, and 
drive him back. There was hardly 
time for that, and besides it would 
leave the boat without a managing 
hand. Van Wyck suggested to Reta 
that he go to the burgomaster, ex- 
plain the situation, and make an ap- 
pointment for the following day. This 
Reta reluctantly interpreted to her 
uncle, who immediately agreed it was 
the thing to do. As Van Wyck was 
to see them no more before he sailed 
for home, he bade them all good by, 
and departed. 

When he had gone Reta ran below 
to her little room, threw herself on 
the bed, and smothered her sobs with 
a pillow. She wished he had never 
come, and then she could have been 
happy with Heinrich; but now she 
never could. Around her heart was 
a feeling of great weight, which the 
longest breath did not seem to lift. 
Poor little Reta! This sorrow was all 
her own. She told Heinrich all her 
troubles, but she could not tell him 
this; neither could she tell her aunt. 
How she wished she could run away 
where she would see no one she had 
ever known! 

Suddenly she stopped grieving, 
bounded from the couch, washed her 
face, and appeared on deck as bright 
as ever, saying: “O Uncle, Mr. Van 
Wyck does not know the burgomaster 
speaks no English. I think I will 
run after him, and I can talk for him, 
and then I can go and stay all night 
with Hans.” 

“Very well, child,it was good of you 
to think of this. Go.” 
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And so it happened that when Van 
Wyck had been gone a quarter of an 
hour he heard his name called and, 
looking back, saw Reta running very 
fast, her braids flying far behind her, 
her gold band glittering in the sun, 
and her wooden shoes clattering. He 
turned to meet her, holding out his 
hands to her, and she grasped them 
firmly. Very close to his side she 
walked, and her heart beat so fast and 
seemed so light that she forgot it had 
been so heavy only a few minutes be- 
fore. When they had gone half the 
distance, they seated themselves on a 
great stone; and when they again 
started on, they crept slowly along. 
Much later the burgomaster at sup- 
per heard the merry chatter of youth- 
ful voices and, opening the door, be- 
held two love-lit faces. 


A week later, Van Wyck, a most. 


morose passenger, sat by himself on 
the deck of a Dutch boat bound for 
New York. He refused to make ac- 
quaintances and smoked sullenly or 
paced nervously. 

Reta refused to be betrothed to 
Heinrich, and told Adolph that some 
day she would lay aside her short, 
thick dress and wear a long, scant 
one; that she would live in New York, 
where she could see Niagara Falls 
and the Rocky Mountains, and that 
some day she would come back to 
Holland to see him, and that she 
would bring him an Indian spear; 
that in America she could read and 
study and be happy. On a ribbon 
about her neck she wore a fraternity 
badge, which Arthur had given her 
on that last walk. “Keep it till I send 
you a ring,” he had said; “I want you 
to have some outward and visible 
sign of my inward and spiritual love.” 
This pious sentence she understood 
quite as well as she did the fraternity 
badge: they both meant something 
to her in her way. 

Many were the months that she 
carried letters inside her chemisette, 
so that they would be near her, and so 
that she could read them. She knew 
them by heart. When no new ones 
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came, she read the old ones, and 
hoped and guessed by turns. 

And Heinrich sold his interest in 
the great farm and went to Curagao, 
in South America, where he _ be- 
came first a merchant, and later a 
banker. 

And did none of them marry? Oh, 
yes, they all married. Van Wyck 
married. I do not know whether he 
is happy or not. He does not know; 
he cannot take time to think; he is 
making money. He has children, but 
he gives them little attention; he 
thinks he will when he is older and 
has more time. At a banquet of his 
fraternity some time ago he said he 
was sorry not to wear his badge; he 
said it was misplaced, he could not 
remember when he last had it. 

And Heinrich? Why, he married 
Reta, of course, and carried her off to 
Curacao; and she is one of the happi- 
est of women. I know she’s happy, 
for she told me so, and married peo- 
ple always tell you the truth about 
themselves. I saw her at Curacao 





OF MIDAS. 


last winter. She has a handsome 
Dutch house, and three little children. 
She said: 

“And you are from the States! Mr. 
Huff is going to take me there some 
day. I want to go so much. They 
say it is woman’s own land. She can 
do what she wants to. She can study. 
work, go to college, and vote. I don’t 
know about doing this; I think that’s 
most too much. States women are so 
pretty; they are so long-waisted and 
so thin and so stylish, and they wear 
such beautiful clothes!” Turning 
about to the mantel, she lifted up a 
gold band and a lace cap and, putting 
them on to her little daughter, said: 
“Those are what I used to wear in 
Holland. Ain’t they funny?” and she 
laughed at herself. “I am bound my 
daughters shall be educated in the 
States. I want them to be independ- 
ent. I want them to know American 
voung men. American men are so 
spritely and jolly. Heinrich says they 
are not true, as Dutch men are. Do 
you think he is right?” 





THE GIFTS OF MIDAS. 
By Minna Irving. 


Above the frozen snow 


ae sat before the crimson coals; 


Without, a pale young winter moon 
Hung up its silver bow. 
The spirit of a dying rose 
Within perfumed the air, 
And gems and laces in the room 
Were scattered everywhere. 


Here from its case a ruby shone, 
An eye of angry fire, 
And there along the carpet trailed 
A length of silk attire. 
But wearily with careless hand 
She brushed them all aside. 
“Give me instead some gift,” she said, 
“That love has sanctified.” 














THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. 


By Wilmot Price. 


ae CELL you, Frank, if a 
» Si man can just get a rep- 

‘= utation ready made it 
iy doesn’t matter whether 
it fits him or not.” 

This remark not be- 
ing greeted by either contradic- 
tion or assent, Charley Morris 
dropped his feet from the fender 
to the hearth with an _ accentu- 
ating clatter and continued: “People 
don’t think of looking to see whether 
a reputation is too big or too small. 
They take it for granted that a fellow 
has made it for himself, when half the 
time it has been given him by chari- 
table friends, or thrust upon him by 
uncharitable enemies. By Jove! I 
sometimes think that if a born idiot 
were properly advertised, he would be 
accepted by society as a genius.” 

“My dear boy, you are taking ex- 
treme cases; and extremes sometimes 
meet,” drawled Frank Williams, with- 
out removing his cigar. “It would 
be a lot easier to pass off an idiot for 
a genius than it would be to make 
people think a tiresome bore a witty 
and agreeable fellow.” 

‘But even that could be done,” 
Morris persisted. “People will be- 
lieve anything they hear about a per- 
son. They'll take him at any valua- 
tion society puts upon him. It never 
occurs to them to ask whether a man’s 
all he’s cracked up to be. They wrap 
his poor, emaciated character in a 
sugar coated reputation, and swallow 
him whole.” 

He stopped a moment to taste the 
full sweetness of his simile, secretly 
hoping that Williams was impressed 
by his cleverness. Conversations be- 
tween the two men invariably turned 
into monologues. “Think of that 
wretched little foreign chap Mrs. 
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Davidson imported last winter,” he 
continued. “Any sane _ individual 
could see that he was a cad; but so- 
ciety hung on his every word. When 
he was rude it called him ‘original,’ 
and when he was ill tempered and 
cross Mrs. Davidson said he was 
‘highly organized.’ And it was all be- 
cause he brought letters from no one 
knows who, saying he was clever and 
artistic and all that sort of thing. It’s 
enough to make a cynic of a saint.” 

Frank Williams smiled indulgently 
at his friend’s effort to contort his 
amiable countenance into an expres- 
sion of bitterness toward the world, 
but said nothing. 

“Look here, Frank,” Morris burst 
out again, “let’s make a test case of 
Selton Jackson. You know he’s go- 
ing to Boston for two or three months 
this winter. He’s been ‘doing’ all the 
important cities of the world, hoping 
to find appreciation somewhere, and 
he has saved Boston till the last. Now 
why wouldn't it be a good idea to give 
him a boost by writing a testimonial 
to some society leader among the 
bluestockings, just saying that in 
Philadelphia we had ‘found him 
matchless for the hands and com- 
plexion,’ or words to that effect, and 
see if they’re taken in.” 

The silent smoker considered his 
companion’s suggestion for a mo- 
ment. “I don’t believe it will go,” he 
declared at last. “People aren’t going 
to think that a nonentity like Jackson 
is an ornament to society simply be- 
cause you choose to tell lies about 
him. However, there’s no harm in 
trying.” 

“All right; then it’s a go!” cried 
Morris, with an accent of finality. 
“T’ll bet you a box of the best 
Havanas that I'll make Jackson all 
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the rage, if you'll leave him in my 
hands; and what’s more, I[’ll bet you 
he makes a brilliant marriage and 
gets some girl that all the Boston men 
are wild about. It’s a great scheme, 
and it'll be, as I said, a test case. 
Jackson hasn’t a thing to recommend 
him except that he’s a gentleman. I 
sometimes wish he wasn’t; he might 
have more snap. But if I succeed 
you'll have to acknowledge that I’m 
right about human nature. It’s sim- 
ply a matter of what the psychologists 
call ‘mental suggestion.’ I put the 
idea into Boston’s head that Selton 
Jackson is the most entrancing of his 
race, and the first thing he knows he 
finds himself on the top of the wave, 
without knowing how he came there, 
probably thinking it’s because Bos- 
tonians are so discriminating. He'll 
come back with a brilliant reputation 
and a bride whom every one envies 
him, and you present me with a box 
of cigars, as the logical sequence. 
Why, my dear Frank, there’s more 
success due to stage managing than 
there is to good acting; and after I’ve 
written a letter to a certain lady in 
Boston, Jackson will step to the foot- 
lights an acknowledged star.” 

“And what if you fail?” Williams 
put in quietly, by way of punctuation 
to his friend’s enthusiasm. “Don’t 
you think the certain lady might feel 
justly indignant at being made a fool 
and a tool of, and don’t you think—” 

“Oh, you’ve got to give me full li- 
cense to say all I want,” Morris inter- 
rupted easily. “Of course I always 
run the chance of being found out. 
However, I’m pretty sure of success, 
and I have, to my advantage, the fact 
of the prophet being out of his own 
country, where, if he can’t make a 
new reputation for himself, he’s at 
least unhampered by an old one. And 
this prophet won’t even have to 
prophesy! I will do it for him. I 
here and now prophesy that he makes 
a social hit, and comes back with a 
charming fiancée who has slain her 
thousands. Do you take me up, 
Frank? I warn you you'll lose!” 
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“Oh, yes, I take you up,” Williams 
replied. “Only it isn’t my fault if you 
make enemies of all these people. You 
may not make a dead failure of the 
thing, — you're always such a lucky 
chap; but you won’t succeed com- 
pletely, that I’m sure of. I almost 
wish I might lose for the pleasure of 
seeing intellectual Boston making a 
lion out of that lamb.” 

“They'll do it,” Morris insisted, as 
they shook hands on their bargain. 
“T’ll throw the lion’s skin over him so 
skilfully that he won’t even have to 
roar, to keep up the illusion.” 

That night Morris wasted many 
sheets of paper on experimental notes 
to his friend, Mrs. Kingston, in Bos- 
ton. She was one of the acknowl- 
edged social leaders of several diverse 
sets, including the fashionable, the 
artistic, and the intellectual. She had 
launched many crafts on the social 
sea, and Morris selected her as the 
person best able to aid him in giving 
Selton Jackson what he called “the 
time of his life.” After many episto- 
lary attempts which seemed to say 
either too little or too much, Morris 
finally sealed the following letter: 


My dear Mrs. Kingston I may as well 
say at once that I am going to ask you 
a favor; but it is one which I hope will 
not be entirely without reward to your- 
self. It is the remembrance of your kind- 
ness to me when I was in Boston two 
years ago, that gives me courage to write 
now and ask if you will give half as good 
a time to a much better fellow. An ac- 
quaintance of mine, Selton Jackson, is 
going to Boston in the course of a week, 
to spend two or three months, and if you 
will allow him to call upon you I shall be 
very grateful, and he much more so, I am 
sure. I have not spoken of this to him, 
for he is a modest sort of chap and hates 
to be thrust forward; but I know the dif- 
ference it would make in his winter if you 
would let him come to your house and 
meet some of your friends. He is a very 
uncommon fellow, though reserved and 
quiet, and not every one would discover 
at once what unusual qualities he pos- 
sesses. That is why I have selected you as 
the person to meet him first. He has 


travelled a great deal, and has dug pretty 
deep into many questions;—but don’t be 
discouraged. if he won’t exhibit the result 
Serious things 


of his deep sea dredgings. 
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mean too much for him to care to make 
small talk out of them. I believe that in 
India and Japan he made very exhaustive 
researches into various obscure religious 
sects unknown to most foreigners,—even 
to most students; but he is so morbidly 
modest concerning his work that he won't 
talk much about it. He is truly cosmo- 
politan. and has been making quite a 
study of the civilizations of different cities, 
sociologically and_ socially—from the 
saloon to the salon, so to speak,—and has 
left Boston till the last, for reasons very 
complimentary to Boston. I have not 
been able to see much of Jackson myself 
these last years; but you know how it is 
with a man of that type. Individuals have 
no right to expect to see a great deal of a 
person who is demanded by society or 
societies. 

Forgive me, my dear Mrs. Kingston, for 
trespassing on your time with all these 
details; but your past kindnesses make me 
sure that you will give me still further 
cause for gratitude by letting Jackson have 
—through you—a glimpse at the best of 
Boston. 

Sincerely yours, 


CHARLES W. MORRIS. 


P. S. Jackson comes of a fine old fam- 
ily on his mother’s side. You know in 
Philadelphia we are reputed to think 
much of such things. 


The next morning, before mailing 
his letter, Morris bent his steps 
toward Selton Jackson’s office, with 
the idea of warning him of the ova- 
tion he was likely to receive in Bos- 
ton; but he had scarcely left his own 
door when he met Jackson coming 
toward him. The two men were not 
friends, though they met frequently in 
society and at clubs, so Jackson was 
somewhat surprised when Morris 
turned and walked beside him for a 
block. The Unconscious Experiment 
had a small, insignificant frame, and 
rather sloping shoulders. His hair, 
eyes and complexion all toned into 
each other in negative hues. There 
was nothing definite about him to re- 
lieve the monotony of his perfect 
commonplaceness. Like Private 
James, “no characteristic trait had he 
of any distinctive kind.” 

“By Jove! I did have cheek to 
write that letter,’ Morris thought. 
“Tf I’d seen him just before I wrote 
J couldn’t have done it.” But to his 
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companion he said: “I hear you’re off 
to Boston the end of the week, to 
spend the winter. Wonder how you'll 
like it.” 

“Oh, I guess I'll like it all right,” 
replied Jackson, with no special ani- 
mation. “I hear it’s a nice enough 
place ; but they say the girls are terri- 
ble bluestockings.” 

“Oh, well, there are some awfully 
nice people there, you know,” said 
Morris hopefully,— “such as Mrs. 
Kingston, for example, — although 
she’d be rather exceptional anywhere. 
You may have heard of her. She’s 
one of the leaders of Boston society. 
I’ve just written to her,” he contin- 
ued, poking nervously at the cracks 
in the pavement with his stick. “I 
told her I was going to send you to 
call on her. You'll meet the nicest 
people of all sets in that way,—and 
it’s a pity you shouldn’t see old Bos- 
ton at her best. Mrs. Kingston will 
be nice to you and give you a good 
start. I told her you’d travelled a lot, 
and had studied up the religions of 
Japan and India. I knew you’d been 
there, and most travellers seem to 
make a specialty of those things, so | 
thought I was pretty safe. All 
you'll have to do is to look wise and 
say nothing if she asks any imperti- 
nent questions.” 

“That’s awfully good of you, Mor- 
ris,” Jackson said, with more enthu- 
siasm than his metallic voice usually 
displayed. “I’m ever so much 
obliged, and I'll call on Mrs. King- 
ston with pleasure. I understand 
Boston ladies are very intelligent. 
Probably she knows more about In- 
dian religions than I do.” 

“Oh, not at all! not at all!” said 
Morris vaguely. “I must turn back 
here. I just wanted to warn you not 
to be surprised if Boston falls on your 
neck unexpectedly hard. Good by. A 
pleasant winter to you!” 

They shook hands, Morris guiltily, 
Jackson cordially, and parted. 

“T feel a good deal like a pick- 
pocket,” Morris thought to himself, 
with a sudden twinge of conscience. 
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“But I’ve gone too far to retreat now. 
I should hate to offend Mrs. King- 
ston, and I’m sure I don’t want to 
make an enemy even of poor little 
Jackson. However, it’s too late to 
repine.”” So he changed the current 
of his thoughts by whistling a tune. 

Jackson went to Boston, and for 
some weeks the conspirators in Phila- 
delphia heard nothing of his failure 
or success. But one morning Charley 
Morris burst into his friend’s office, 
crying, “Victory! victory! Read this 
letter, my boy, and see how an aver- 
age man can hoodwink a clever 
woman. The average man is either 
Jackson or myself, whichever you 
choose to give credit to. I don’t claim 
my cigars yet, but I’ll take one and 
wait while you read this letter.” He 
handed Mrs. Kingston’s letter to Wil- 
liams, and sat down on the desk to en- 
joy the joke with him. 


Dear Mr. Morris —[Williams read aloud] 
I have waited before acknowledging your 
letter introducing Mr. Jackson until 
should have seen something of him, 
though I felt sure of liking any one you 
were able to say such delightful things 
about. Now that he has been here some 
time, and I have had frequent opportuni- 
ties of seeing him, I am glad to be able 
to write and thank you most sincerely for 
having sent him to me. You did not say 
half enough about him; and, believe me, 
I am pleased and proud to have been the 
first to introduce him to Boston society. 
He now rests entirely on his own merits. 
He is so many sided that he finds points 
of contact with all, and his praises echo 
through Philistia and Bohemia alike. How 
deceptive first appearances are! I am al- 
most ashamed to acknowledge that, if you 
hadn’t written me such pleasant things 
about Mr. Jackson, I am afraid I might 
have been undiscerning enough to take 
him at his own valuation, just as first. 
But of course on the second interview | 
saw hints of all you said was concealed. 
Even his face, when one gets to know it, 
is interesting, and his eyes are quite beau- 
tiful and expressive. As for his smile, it 
is enchanting!—it is so slow and quiet and 
pervasive. The quality of his mind is rare 
and fascinating; and though he hasn’t the 
firework sort of wit, there is a steady glow 
of humor, and a luminous intelligence 
which wears much better than the gift of 
quick repartee. This evening I am to dine 
with him at Mrs. Miller’s, to meet Profes- 
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sor Hodges, who has just returned from six 
years in Japan. I shall try to make Mr. 
Jackson “show off” a little more than he 
usually consents to do. But perhaps he 
will be more willing to talk about the sub- 
jects that interest him now that he is to 
meet a man able to discuss them with him. 

Are we never to see you here again? 
Why don’t you come on to the Bachelors’ 
Ball next week? Then you can see for 
yourself how fortunate Boston thinks her- 
self in being the temporary abiding place 
of Mr. Jackson. 

Thanking you again. and hoping we 
may see you before Bar Harbor days come 
round once more, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 


ALICE JAMES KINGSTON. 


“Well,” said Morris, throwing back 
his head with a hearty laugh, “what 
do you think of that? I mean to go 
into the advertising business now 
Jackson ought to give me a handsome 
commission. I must say I never ex- 
pected to make such a quick success 
of him. I was almost afraid that Mrs. 
Kingston was too clever a woman to 
be taken in; but I needn’t have been 
alarmed. People are all like sheep 
they will follow their leader, and the 
leader will take any road the shepherd 
points out. In this case I am the 
shepherd and Mrs. Kingston is the 
blind leader of her silly sheep.” 

“Your conversational style is be- 
coming quite figurative,” said Wil- 
liams, laying his feet comfortably on 
the desk in front of him. “You will 
soon deal so exclusively in metaphor 
that you will have to take an interpre- 
ter about with you. I shouldn’t have 
thought parables were in your line, 
but this advertising business has gone 
to your head. You're growing sen- 
sational.” 

Morris appeared not to hear his 
friend’s comments, and continued to 
chuckle to himself at the picture of 
Selton Jackson with Boston at his 
feet. But presently he jumped up. 
“Well, I must be off. There’s a man 
waiting at my office, but I couldn't 
resist showing you proofs that in a 
couple of months I shall be smoking 
six cigars a day at your expense. 
After the door slammed behind 
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Morris, Frank Williams opened Mrs. 
Kingston’s letter once more and ran 
his eyes over it with some delibera- 
tion. Williams possessed a certain 
astuteness in the background of his 
face, which people were apt to over- 
look, there were so many more ob- 
vious qualities nearer the surface. 
3ut this expression was unusually 
pronounced as he put the sheets of 
delicately perfumed paper back into 
their envelope. Then, “Methinks the 
lady doth protest too much,” he said 
aloud. Frank Williams was not a 
man who indulged in public quota- 
tions from the poets, but when he was 
alone he frequently felt that Shake- 
speare could speak more to the pur- 
pose than himself. 

One afternoon in early spring, 
about four months after Jackson be- 
sieged Boston and forced it to sur- 
render, Mrs. Kingston sat at her writ- 
ing desk absorbed in thought, if one 
might judge from the knitting of her 
brows and the absent scribbling of 
her pen on a chance piece of paper. 
First, amusement seemed to predom- 
inate in her handsome face, then vex- 
ation and doubt. Finally determina- 
tion got the better of all conflicting 
emotions, though mirth still lingered 
at her lip corners. She took a sheet 
of note paper and wrote as follows: 


Dear Mr. Morris——You probably have 
heard of Selton Jackson’s engagement to 
Edith Warrington. It came out yester- 
day; but I want you to hear a little about 
the girl herself from some one who has 
known her a long time, so that you can 
tell Mr. Jackson’s relations and _ friends 
how fortunate he is, in something more 
than the conventional meaning of the 
word. I am sure they will like to be told 
that she has been a great favorite ever 
since she came out five years ago, and 
has been sought in marriage by men of all 
types. She is handsome, of excellent fam- 
ily, perfect disposition, and charming in 
every respect. So much any one can see. 
But only those who are privileged to 
know her well, and who have watched her 
growth and development, can know the 
depth and sweetness of her nature and 
the real beauty of her character. This 
sounds sentimental; but when you see 
Edith you will feel how impossible it is 
to associate her with sentimentality, or 
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with any but sincere, healthy qualities of 
mind and heart. The fact that she and 
Mr. Jackson have found each other makes 
my cynicism tremble in its shoes. 


Mrs. Kingston stopped writing a 
moment and read over the last few 
sentences with some hesitation in her 
face; but after a slight pause she con- 
tinued: 


She is going to Philadelphia in a few 
days, and I think Selton Jackson’s mother 
will find that Edith Warrington is worthy 
of her son. I am not afraid of the verdict 
of Philadelphia, though of course its atti- 
tude of mind cannot fail to be critical 
towards the fortunate girl who has won 
Selton Jackson’s affection and who goes 
a stranger to a new city. But if you in- 
cline people in oe favor, they are sure to 
be charmed by her. She is—like him— 
reserved and quiet, and that makes their 
discovery of each other the more remarka- 
ble. When you find the real Edith War- 
rington, as you will some day, you will 
understand why I have written you at 
such length. 

I am so glad we stand a chance of see- 
ing you soon! Let me know when you 
arrive, and come and dine,—just @ deu.x,— 
or a trois, if Jim is at home. 

Yours sincerely, 
ALICE JAMES KINGSTON. 


Mrs. Kingston read over her letter 
with an evident mingling of satisfac- 
tion and doubt. She was sealing it 
when her maid came in to announce 
that Miss Gray and Miss Davis were 
downstairs. Mrs. Kingston went 
down and allowed herself to be kissed 
by two young ladies, who seated 
themselves, one on each side of the 
little afternoon tea table where their 
hostess placed herself, and both girls 
began to talk at once. 

“Well, what do you think of the en- 
gagement?” Helen Gray exclaimed, 
with the accentuating vehemence of 
youth. “Isn’t it a perfect shame that 
Selton Jackson should throw himself 
away on Edith Warrington? She’s 
ew, gs 

“She’s so perfectly commonplace 
and stupid,” struck in Katherine 
Davis, as if she and her friend were 
singing a canon. “Of course she’s 
nice enough, good family and all that, 
but so dull! She’s never had a scrap 
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of attention in her life; and to think 
that a man like Mr. Jackson, whom 
every one says is so—” 

“Oh, he’s so unusual and clever!” 
cried Miss Gray _ enthusiastically. 
“Every one speaks of him as such a 
wonderful man. / never dare to 
speak to him myself, because I’m aw- 
fully afraid of clever people, but it’s 
really just his reputation that frightens 
me, because I don’t think he himself 
is a bit alarming. But I do hate to 
think of Edith Warrington going to 
represent Boston in Philadelphia! 
They’ll think she’s the most attractive 
specimen we can produce, now that 
Mr. Jackson has singled her out from 
us all. But it’s always the way. The 
clever men always—” 

“IT know it!” burst in Katherine 
Davis again. “They always choose 
the most uninteresting wives. There 
are lots of dull old stand-bys in Bos- 
ton who would have made perfectly 
satisfactory husbands for Edith.” 

“She probably preferred one clever 
husband to several stupid ones,” said 
Mrs. Kingston, speaking for the first 
time. “Perhaps quality counts more 
than quantity when it comes to a 
question of husbands. Besides, I 
think the fact that Mr. Jackson has 
chosen Edith Warrington shows that 
she must have something about her 
which we don’t see. We can’t judge 
her apart from her traditions. It 
takes an outsider sometimes to put 
the real value on a person. Mr. Jack- 
son sees something in her which we 
have never found; and, as you say, 
every one speaks of his brilliancy and 
insight, so he ought to know. I have 
just written rather extravagant praises 
of Edith to a friend in Philadelphia, 
who will be certain to repeat some of 
them. If Mr. Jackson’s friends can 
only be made to feel that Edith has 
been a great belle here, her fight will 
be won. Her husband will always be 


infatuated with her, and they will live 
happily ever after.” 

Further discriminating criticisms of 
Miss Warrington followed, in which 
the poor newly made fiancée seemed 
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to assume the position of a pariah. 
According to her two “friends,” she 
was disowned by social Boston, unac- 
knowledged by intellectual Boston, 
repudiated even by those unconscious 
humorists who call themselves Bo- 
hemians. But when the voluble girls 
finally took their leave, Mrs. Kingston 
gave them her letter to post, without 
feeling a pang of remorse at the dis- 
crepancies between her spoken and 
written words. 

Once more Charley Morris sought 
out Frank Williams in his lair, this 
time to confront him with proof posi- 
tive of his own triumph. Mrs. King- 
ston’s letter was duly read and com- 
mented upon. Morris was in extrav- 
agant spirits, and loud in his rejoicing 
that human nature was as weak as he 
had prophesied. 

“It’s just as I said it would be,” he 
chuckled. “Jackson’s had the pick of 

3oston society, and has plucked the 
choicest flower. It’s simply immense, 
the way things have gone! Jackson 
won’t know where he’s at, after all 
this adoration. Now the thing to do 
is to keep Miss Warrington from find- 
ing out that she’s marrying a bore. 
Women do it all the time without ever 
discovering their mistake; but this 
girl evidently is unusually interesting 
and clever, so [| hope people will be 
nice to her on her own account.” 

“They certainly won’t do much for 
Jackson’s sake,” Frank Williams 
grunted. But Morris went on, not 
heeding the interruption. 

“T am so tickled by the whole busi- 
ness that I’m going to give her a din- 
ner at the Bellevue a week from 
Thursday night. You must come to 
it, of course; and then if she’s all that 
Mrs. Kingston says she is, I shall 
have won my bet fairly. This dinner 
will complete Jackson’s unconscious 
indebtedness to me. It will give his 
fiancée a good push, and she'll do the 
rest. By Jove! I knew he’d pick up 
some girl who is ten times too good 
for him, and he owes it all to me. So 
does she, poor thing! Never mind. 
Come to my dinner athalf past seven,” 
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The dinner came off in due time. 
Miss Warrington sat next Morris, and 
found him very lively and entertain- 
ing. She looked her prettiest, and 
Morris thought of all the men she had 
refused and was more and more as- 
tonished that she had chosen Jackson. 
That hero had gained assurance, if 
nothing else, in Boston. In former 
days he was content to be a passive 
bore, heavy and unresponsive; but 
now he appeared in a somewhat more 
aggressive character, and his unmod- 
ulated voice was always ready to fill 
every pause with its harsh cadences. 
But he had given real affection to the 
girl who sent shy, admiring glances 
down the long table to him, and his 
successful love had given a certain 
softness to his wooden features, and 
at times quite illuminated his com- 
monplace countenance. Still he was, 
as Morris felt, more than ever impos- 
sible. 

Frank Williams was the first guest 
to depart, as he had an engagement 
later in the evening. Morris accom- 
panied him to the door, and had just 
time to whisper, YShe’s a_ perfect 
brick, and as pretty as a _ picture. 
There’s no doubt about Jackson’s 
luck.” 

“Yes, she’s quite good looking,” 
said Williams in an  unemotional 
voice. Then he went out in silence, 
and the street lamps shone upon a 
smile Mephistophelian in its cynicism. 
“What fools these mortals be!” was 
the familiar quotation he addressed to 
the stars. 

The next day Williams sent a box 
of the best Havana cigars to his 
friend, with this note inside: 


Dear Charley,—I am delighted to be able 
to agree with you that a clever person can 
be fooled by a cleverer one. Here are 
the cigars. 

Yours, F. W. 

A week later Morris went to Bos- 
ton to see a friend who was to sail for 
Kurope shortly. According to his 
promise, he went to dine with Mrs. 
Kingston; and according to her 
promise, there was no other guest. 
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Even “Jim” had a convenient engage- 
ment, so the friends had opportunity 
for a good talk. Jackson’s name was 
soon mentioned. 

“You found him all I said, did you 
not?” Morris demanded, with a tri- 
umphant smile. Mrs. Kingston looked 
at him a moment quizzically. Then 
she laughed. 

“My dear young friend, 1 wasn’t 
born yesterday. Your letter was not 
flattering to my intelligence, though 
it certainly was to Mr. Jackson’s. I 
dimly suspected something when I 
read that elaborate work of art, your 
note of introduction. When I saw 
him I could only believe that you 
wanted to make a fool of me, for some 
occult end of your ewn. It seemed to 
me almost too preposterous to send 
that stupid man to me with all those 
flattering epithets clanking about his 
heels. But I good-naturedly intro- 
duced Mr. Jackson to my friends, and 
repeated all that you had said about 
him; and to my surprise I found that 
Boston was taking him seriously. It 
was the old fairy story over again, of 
the emperor’s ng clothes. Only I’m 
softry you didn’ Mhink I should be the 
one person to know that he hadn’t 
got anything on.” 

Morris looked mortified and 
ashamed. “I’m afraid I’ve done an 
awfully low down thing,” he said, 
with quick repentance. “It was on a 
wager, you see,—not that that makes 
it any better. I bet Frank Williams 
that I could make Jackson all the 
rage in Boston.” He decided not to 
tell her the other part of the bet, which 
included the Boston belle. “I won. 
But I would rather have lost than 
have you think I treated you with dis- 
respect.” 

“Since you didn’t mean it so, I for- 
give you. Only—well, I wouldn’t 
forgive every one,” Mrs. Kingston 
said, laughing. “But you are such a 
child, one doesn’t apply the usual 
standards to your conduct.” 

Morris looked rather sheepish—an 
unusttal expression for him—and bit 
his lip awkwardly. It was not alto- 
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gether flattering to be forgiven like 
a naughty boy, and yet he realized for 
the first time the extent of his rude- 
ness. But Mrs. Kingston was too 
kind hearted to let him feel uncom- 
fortable for more than a minute. 

“Tell me how you like Miss War- 
rington,” she said. 

“She is all that you said,” he de- 
clared. “Every one in Philadelphia is 
charmed with her, and wondering 
how under the sun she can be satis- 
fied with Jackson. I suppose it’s all 
my fault.” 

“Ah, now I have my revenge!” 
cried Mrs. Kingston. ‘And Philadel- 
phians are not so very much more dis- 
criminating than Bostonians! Don’t 
be angry, Mr. Morris, please, but—I 
did just what you did; only I was 
more flattering to you and didn’t 
think for a moment you'd be really 
taken in. It only shows how easy it is 
to believe what you want to believe. 
Edith Warrington is the most com- 
monplace, uninteresting girl in the 
world, and never has had any atten- 
tion till Mr. Jackson seemed to rec- 
ognize in her his true affinity. After 
all, like does seek like sometimes, and 
never were two tiresome people better 
matched. She’s a nice, stupid girl, 
with rather a pretty face, and that is 
the best any one can say for her. And 
to think that you have made her a suc- 
cess in Philadelphia, as I have made 
Jackson the fashion in Boston! What 
does it go to prove?” 
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“It goes to prove exactly what [ 
said, that people are all fools, myself 
included, and you are the cleverest 
woman in the world, as well as the 
kindest and most forgiving.” 

“At any rate, we made this very un- 
interesting match,” said Mrs. King- 
ston; “so let us pledge ourselves to 
secrecy. Let Boston pity the genius 
tied to a clod, and let Philadelphia 
continue to wonder how the most 
shining gem in our society can vol- 
untarily choose to be set in brass. 
They will be as happy as their limited 
natures allow, and we can laugh in 
our sleeves. We needn’t blame our- 
selves, either, since we can forgive 
each other.” 

The next day Frank Williams re- 
ceived an express package from Bos- 
ton, containing the duplicate of the 
box of cigars he had sent Morris, and 
inside was a scribbled line. 


“There was a little mistake about our 
bet; but it was a mistake which proves 
me to be more than ever right about 
human nature,—only I find that it includes 
me, and does not include clever women. 
I have smoked most of your cigars, so 
can’t return them. But take these, will 
you, old man, and call the thing quits. 
Neither of us won.” 


Williams took out a cigar without 
evincing the smallest surprise. 
‘“““There’s nothing either good or bad, 
but thinking makes it so,’” he an- 
nounced with unusual emphasis, as he 
struck a light. 
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By Henry Robinson Palmer. 


OPULAR education received 

less attention in colonial Rhode 

Island than in the neighboring 
colonies of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. The Massachusetts settlers 
established a theocracy in which the 
school and college were elementary 
factors. The academy, standing along- 
side the square white meeting-house, 
trained the youth of the community 
for Christian citizenship—it might al- 
most be said for Congregational 
citizenship—and the college prepared 
the more “gifted” young men for the 
ministry. In New Haven a high re- 
gard was felt for the college and its 
tributary institutions. They were 
looked upon as necessary factorsinthe 
building up of a strong religious state. 
\bove all else, especially in the stern 
theocratic government on the shores 
of Long Island Sound, the need of the 
times was felt to be a powerful pulpit, 
—preachers who would reflect in their 
Sunday discourses diligent study of 
the Puritan classics and intimate ac- 
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quaintance with doc- 


trine and literature. 
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The idea of the 
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Puritans was that the way to educate 
a community is to begin at the top; 
and they established Harvard College 
as early as 1636 to provide a compe- 
tent grade of public instructors. If 
we are ever inclined to criticise our 
New England ancestors, who crossed 
the Atlantic to escape religious perse- 
cution and set up a system here quite 
as intolerant, let us remember the vast 
debt American education owes to their 
strictness and narrowness. It was in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, where 
ecclesiasticism was most vigorous and 
at the same time most bigoted and 
where freedom of individual action 
was persistently hampered, that the 
higher education most signally flour- 
ished. Church and State were almost 
synonymous in 

Massachusetts 

colony and the 

republic of New 

Haven, and ev- 

ery effort for the 

cultivation of 

leagning there 
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had the concentrated power of the 


community behind it. 
ter of the nineteenth century was 
over, as Dr. Leonard Bacon said 
in an address at Norwich in 1859, 
before the last vestige of the 
ancient union of the Congregational 
churches of Connecticut with the civil 
order of the commonwealth was swept 
away and the churches “were placed 
fairly and unequivocally on that basis 
of absolute religious liberty which 
Roger Williams invented as a ‘per- 
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manent establishment’ for 
Island.” 

Liberty has its blessings, but it is 
not without its disadvantages. Sep- 
aratists, individualists, men of marked 
peculiarities and irreconcilable opin- 
ions are drawn wherever the greatest 
measure of personal freedom is 
assured. Harmony of action is diffi- 
cult to secure where there are many 
men of many minds and in proportion 
to the degree of certainty with which 
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each man knows his 
mind. Nobody was 
shut out from Rhode 
Island. If a _ reli- 
gious enthusiast (a 
most convenient eu- 
phemism) made him- 
selfobnoxiousto the “standing order” 
in Massachusetts, the Narragansett 
colony afforded him a refuge. If the 
stringent sectarianism of Boston be- 
came unbearable to his soaring spirit, 
he had only to plume himself for a 
short flight across the Seekonk. The 
conservative settler remained calm if 
not always content under the ecclesi- 
astical sway of the older colonies; but 
the aggressive nonconformist, the 
restless reformer, emigrated to Rhode 
Island, or was sent there. This gave 
Rhode Island an enduring reputation 
for hospitality, but brought it an ele- 
ment that made unity of purpose al- 
most impossible. In his recent book 
on South Africa, Mr. James Bryce 
describes the liberty-loving Boers in 
words almost as applicable to the first 
settlers on the shores of Narragansett 
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Bay. He says, referring to their 
analogous pilgrimage away from the 
dominant English in Cape Colony: 
“They had in an eminent degree ‘the 
defects of their qualities.’ They were 
self-reliant and individualistic to ex- 
cess; they loved not only independ- 
ence but isolation; they were resolved 
to make their government absolutely 
popular, and little disposed to brook 
the control even of the authorities 
they had themselves created. They 
had, in fact, a genius for disobedience ; 
their ideal, if one can attribute any 
ideals to them, was that of Israel in 
the days when every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes.” 
Under similar conditions, the com- 
mon school was a plant of slow 
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growth in Rhode Island, and it was 
not until the latter half of the 
eighteenth century that the move- 
ment for a college in the colony was 
set on foot. Boston had a public 
school as early as 1635, and only 
twelve years later the General Court 
of Massachusetts declared that “every 
township, after the Lord hath in- 
creased them to the number of fifty 
households, shall appoint one to teach ° 
all children to write and read; and 
when any town shall increase to the 
number of one hundred families, they 
shall set up a Grammar School, the 
master thereof to be able to instruct 
youth so far as they may be fitted for 
the University.” At practically the 


same period Connecticut enacted a 


similar __ statute, 
but Rhode Isl- 
and’s educational 
system was lax 
and scant until 
the closing years 
of the eighteenth 
century. The 
Roger Williams 
ideal of a sepa- 
rate Church and 
State had an ad- 
verse effect on 
popular  educa- 
tion in Rhode 
Island, at the 
same time that it 
taught the world 
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a lesson in liberty that could never 
have been taught in any _ school. 
Gervinus, the German historian, says 
of ‘the democratic attempts to obtain 
universal suffrage, a general elective 
franchise, annual parliaments, entire 
religious freedom and the Miltonian 
right of schism” in Rhode Island, that 
“these institutions have not only 
maintained themselves here (on the 
shores of Narragansett Bay), but have 
spread over the whole Union. They 
have superseded the aristocratic com- 
mencements of Carolina and of New 
York, the High Church party in Vir- 
ginia, the theocracy in Massachusetts, 
and the monarchy throughout Amer- 
ica; they have given laws to one-quar- 
ter of the globe, and, dreaded for their 
moral influence, they stand in the 
background of every democratic 
struggle in Europe.” But in the mean 
time popular education in the colony 
had to suffer. 

Yet Rhode Island was not a mere 
unlettered territory, devoid of literary 
impulse. Roger Williams was a 
graduate of Cambridge University. 


Many of his associates in the settle- 


ment of Providence and Newport 
were of the best Puritan stock, and a 
fine literary influence began to be ex- 
erted in the latter community in 1729, 
when the Dean of Derry, George 
Berkeley, afterward a bishop in Ire- 
land for many years, took up his resi- 
dence there. In Newport also Rev. 
Ezra Stiles, pastor of the Con- 
gregational church and later presi- 
dent of Yale College, exerted an 
intellectual influence, and cherished 
his plan for the establishment of 
a Rhode Island college, long before 
the efforts of those who _ finally 
founded Brown University were suc- 
cessful. He collected statistics of the 
several important religious denomina- 
tions on both sides of the ocean, and 
ascertained that there were in Great 
Britain, Ireland and the American 
colonies 3,638 Congregational, Pres- 
byterian and Baptist churches. These, 
he thought, would furnish sustenance 
for an interdenominational college in 
Rhode Island, and he might have per- 
severed in the enterprise and carried it 
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to a successful issue if, in the midst 
of it, Rev. James Manning, a recent 
eraduate of the College of New 
Jersey and a promising young Baptist 
minister, had not put in an appearance 
at Newport, ‘made a motion to several 
gentlemen of the Baptist denomina- 
tion, whereof Colonel Gardner, the 
deputy governor, was one, relative to 
a seminary of polite literature,” and 


forestalled the slow moving plan al- 
ready projected. 

The comparative influence of the 
various elements entering into the es- 
tablishment of a college in the colony 


INTERIOR OF SAYI 
cannot easily be estimated, but there 
was an appreciable sentiment in favor 
of such an institution before Manning 
made his appearance at Newport in 
behalf of the Philadelphia Association 
of Baptist churches, which had de- 
termined in 1762 or 1763 to erect a 
college in which there should be no 
sectarian tests or distinctions, and 
had selected Rhode Island as the one 
colony above all others appropriate to 
such a plan. The recent university 
catalogues declare that the institution 
“owes its origin to the happy con- 
vergence of two separate lines of in- 
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fluence,” namely, the Philadelphia 
movement and the “pronounced intel- 
lectual interest” which centred in 
Newport after the residence of Dean 
Berkeley there. Dr. Reuben A. 
Guild, however, the librarian emer- 
itus and painstaking historian of the 
university, scouts the idea that Berke- 
ley had any real influence on the plan. 
“He had conceived,” says Dr. Guild, 
“the benevolent project of converting 
the savages of America to Christianity 
by means of an Episcopal college to 
be erected in one of the isles of Ber- 
muda, and he came to Rhode Island 
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to carry this project into effect. Fail- 
ing in his object, he returned to Ire- 
land, after deeding his farm to Yale 
College and making its library a pres- 
ent of one thousand volumes.” Yet 
an intellectual atmosphere was de- 
veloped at Newport in the early years 
of the eighteenth century and fos- 
tered by the social and commercial 
preéminence of the town, while the 
existence of colleges in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut and the lack of one 
in Rhode Island continually sug- 
gested the desirability of supplying 
that lack. There can be no doubt, 
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however, that the finally successful 
movement was due to the initiative of 
the Philadelphia Association, or 
that the college received its chief sus- 
tenance in the first years of its career 
from the Baptists, who by virtue of 
its charter have always exercised a 
dominant influence in its government. 

Harvard and Yale had _ been 
founded by the Congregationalists ; 
Kings (now Columbia), the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania, and William 
and Mary were under Anglican in- 
fluence, and the College of New Jer- 
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sey (Princeton) was the rallying point 
of the “New Light” Presbyterians. 
These were the only colleges in the 
colonies in 1762, when the moderator 
of the Philadelphia Association, at a 
memorable meeting in the Lutheran 
church on Fifth Street in the Quaker 
City, made a motion for the establish- 
ment of a college to be controlled by 
the Baptists. The significance of this 
motion will be better appreciated 
when it is understood that there were 
less than seventy Baptist churches in 
the colonies at the time, with not 
more than five thousand members. 
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Most of the adherents of the denom- 
ination were poor, and many had 
been persecuted for opinion’s sake. 
To be a Baptist was a grievous offence 
in a majority of the colonies, and to 
persist in Baptist practices was to in- 
vite beatings, fines and imprison- 
ments. Moreover these persecutions 
had roused among the Baptists a nat- 
ural antipathy to the colleges in which 
their persecutors had perfected them- 
selves in such partisan bigotry. Of 
what use was the higher education or 
any education, if it rendered its pos- 
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sessors illiberal and intolerant? But 
the need of a better trained ministry 
increased with the growth of the de- 
nomination. Literary culture as well 
as spiritual grace began to be de- 
manded of its preachers. A Baptist 
academy had been established in 1756, 
at Hopewell, New Jersey, but a full- 
fledged college was seen to be desir- 
able. Accordingly Manning was sent, 
under the auspices of the Philadelphia 
Association, to Rhode Island, in 1763, 
to lay the foundations of an institution 
“wherein education might be _ pro- 
moted and superior learning obtained, 
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free of any sectarian tests.” 


The gov- 
ernment of the college was to be inter- 
denominational, but its “chief direc- 
tion” was to be in the hands of the 
Baptists, affording their youth a full 


and freé opportunity to secure a 
classical education undisturbed by any 
sectarian prejudice. Dr. Guild says 
that Harvard and Yale were espe- 
cially unfriendly at 
this time to Ana- 
baptists (those who 
asserted the ineffi- 
cacy of infant bap- 
tism) and “New 
Light” Presbyteri- 
ans, who, like the 
Baptists, believed 
in the desirability 
of religious revi- 
vals. Inquiries re- 
cently made of the 
authorities at Cam- 
bridge and New 
Haven have _ not 
disclosed any for- 
mal restrictions 
upon Baptist  stu- 
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dents in the eighteenth century; 
but it is easy to conceive that they 
pursued their studies at these col- 
leges under many annoyances and 
disadvantages. They might have 
found a more congenial atmosphere 
at Princeton, where, as a_ distin- 
guished graduate told the writer 
recently, “the first American college 
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without sectarian requirements” had 
been established; but the surest way 
to obtain what they wished was to set 
up a college of their own, and this 
they proceeded to do, providing for 
the participation of every considerable 
religious body in Rhode Island in the 
government of the institution, and 
asking for themselves only a control- 
ling voice in its affairs. The charter 
of the university declares that “into 
this Liberal and Catholic institution 
shall never be admitted any Religious 
Tests,” and that sectarian differences 
of opinion “shall not make any Part 
of the Public and Classical Instruc- 
tion.” On this broad and unselfish 
basis was founded what a New Eng- 
land poet has called “the Oxford of 
the Liberties of Man.” 

The prime mover in the Philadel- 
phia Association in 1762 for a college 
in Rhode Island was the Rev. Morgan 
Edwards, a native of Wales, who be- 
came pastor of the First Church in 
Philadelphia in 1761. “In his day,” 
says one biographer, “no Baptist min- 
ister equalled him, and since his day 
no one has excelled him.” He in- 
fused a needed intellectual element 
into the American branch of the 
church, and for many years was fore- 
most in its benevolent enterprises. 
In 1766, two years after the estab- 
lishment of the college, the corpora- 
tion unanimously requested him to 
proceed to Europe to solicit funds for 
the maintenance of the institution, 
authorizing him to “receive from the 
friends of useful literature, and other 
well-disposed persons, donations and 
benefactions for the founding and en- 
dowing the College or University 
aforesaid: For all which donations 
and benefactions you are to be ac- 
countable to the Treasurer of said 
Corporation for the time being; your 
reasonable charges and expenses in 
soliciting the same being first de- 
ducted.” Mr. Edwards accepted the 


trust, and set out in February, 1767. 
He was absent nearly two years, and 
on his return presented to the corpo- 
Ios. 2d. 


ration the £888 


sum of 
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or about five thousand dollars. This, 
he thought, was doing “pretty well, 
considering how angry the mother 
country then was with the colonies 


for opposing the Stamp Act.” To 
Manning he wrote from London: 


“Your newspapers, and letters from 
your government, published in other 
papers, have hurt me much. You 
boast of the many yards of cloth you 


manufacture, etc. This raises the 
indignation of the merchants and 


manufacturers. I have not only been 
denied by hundreds, but also abused 
on that score. My patience, my feet 
and my assurance are much im- 
paired.” Mr. Edwards received the 
degree of A. M. at the first college 
Commencement in 1769, preached the 
first Commencement sermon, and was 
for many vears a member of the cor- 
poration. 

James Manning, to whom, as “a 
suitable leader in this important 
work,” the chief part in the establish- 
ment of the college was intrusted by 
the Philadelphia Association, was 
born on the 22d of October, 1738, in 
Piscataway, Middlesex County, New 
Jersey. He was prepared for college 
at Hopewell Academy, where he be- 
came converted. Upon his return 
home, he made a public profession of 
religion and was baptized, and at the 
age of twenty he entered the freshman 
class at Princeton, then the College 
of New Jersey. While at college he 
enjoyed a reputation for diligence and 
attention, and especially excelled in 
rhetoric, eloquence, moral philosophy 
and the classics. He was fond of ath- 
letic exercise and devoted a large por- 
tion of his leisure time to outdoor 
sports. His stature was great, but 
“his motions were easy and graceful.” 
His portrait shows that he was a re- 
markably handsome man; and it is 
said that his wife, who had been Miss 
Margaret Stites of Elizabethtown, was 
lovely in person and possessed of 
those “elegant accomplishments and 
superior qualities which well accorded 
with her husband’s character and 
happily fitted her for the discharge of 
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duties inseparable from public posi- 
tions of honor and usefulness.’”’ Man- 
ning graduated at Princeton on the 
29th of September, 1762, with the sec- 
ond honors of his class. He delivered 
an “elegant salutatory oration” in 
Latin, and was afterward licensed to 
preach by the “Church of Jesus 
Christ at the Scotch Plains,” in Essex 
County, New Jersey. He was married 
in March, 1763, and thereafter, until 
his arrival at Newport in July, he 
travelled through the colonies to ob- 
serve the state of religion and prepare 
himself for what was destined to prove 
his life work in Rhode Island. 

It is a striking picture that shows 
us this bright-eyed, devoted young 
man of twenty-five beginning a task 
from which an older and more experi- 
enced person might have shrunk. 
Without abundant means, bound to 
be met by incredulity and inhospital- 
ity, a stranger in the colony to whose 
fortunes he had joined his own, devoid 
of executive experience and yet sud- 
denly called to the leadership of a 
great undertaking, he approached the 
responsibility with a strong faith in 
divine help and confidence in his own 


ability. On his arrival at Newport he 
made a motion, to use his own words, 
“to several gentlemen of the Baptist 
denomination, whereof Colonel John 
Gardner, the Deputy Governor, was 
one, relative to a Seminary of Polite 
Literature, subject to the government 
of the Baptists. The motion was 
properly attended to, which brought 
together about fifteen gentlemen of 
the same denomination to the 
Deputy’s house.” Among these were 
Governor Samuel Ward and a num- 
ber of other well-known citizens. 
Colonel Gardner suggested that Mr. 
Manning draw a sketch of his plan, 
and the meeting adjourned until the 
next day, when a rough draft was pre- 
sented, ‘the tenor of which was that 
the institution was to be a Baptist one, 
but that as many of other denomina- 
tions should be taken in as was con- 
sistent with the said design.” This 


was acceptable to the company, and 
Hon. Josias Lyndon and Colonel Job 
Bennet were appointed a committee to 
prepare a charter to be presented at 
the next session of the legislature 
with the request that it should be en- 
The committee, how- 


acted into law. 

















ever, felt themselves unfitted for the 
task, and called in the Rev. Mr. Stiles, 
“their trusty friend,” to assist them. 
No instructions were given him ex- 
cept that the Baptists were “to have 
the lead in the institution,” and Pro- 
fessor Kingsley, in his life of Dr. 
Stiles, says that probably the instru- 
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ment was drawn prin- . 
cipally by him, the 
share of Mr. William 
Ellery, a Congrega- 
tionalist who was 
asked to contribute to 
it, being chiefly to see 
to the correctness of 
the legal phraseology. 
Dr. Stiles based his 
work on the charter of Yale College, 
and produced, according to Professor 
Kingsley, “in many respects one of 
the best college charters in New Eng- 
land.” 

A day was appointed for a meeting 
at which the charter should be read, 
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but Manning had engaged passage for 
Halifax on the same day and could 
not be present. The charter appeared 
satisfactory to those who attended, 
and it was agreed that the legislature 
should be petitioned to grant it at its 
succeeding session. The instrument 
as drawn by Dr. Stiles provided for a 
bicameral corporation, of which the 
larger body should be the trustees. 
These were to 
number _ thirty- 
five, and nine- 
teen of them 
were to be Bap- 
tists. The peti- 
tioners for 
the charter 
regarded 
this as a 
sufficient 
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guarantee 
that the 
college 
would be 
under Bap- 
tist control, 
understand- 
ing the 
chief func- 
tions of 
govern- 
ment to be vested in the trustees. 
Dr. Stiles had, however, lodged the 
vital authority of the institution in 
the Board of Fellows, twelve in 
number, of whom eight were to 
be Congregationalists, while the re- 
maining four, for aught to the con- 
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trary, might be Congregationalists 
also. The fact that the charter, pro- 


viding for Congregational control in 
one branch of the corporation and for 
Baptist control in the other, was read 
before the adjourned meeting of the 
promoters of the enterprise at New- 
port and approved without opposi- 
tion, so far as any record shows, lends 
color to the statement of Dr. Stiles’s 
biographer, based on a record left by 
Dr. Stiles himself, that “‘a committee 
of Baptists and Congregationalists 
was appointed to draft a charter’ for 
the college, but this does not appear 
from the accounts of Manning and 
other Baptists. Manning declares 
that the proposition to ask the aid of 
Dr. Stiles was opposed by him, “as 
unwilling to give the Doctor any 
trouble about an affair of other peo- 
ple.” At any rate, when the charter 
was presented to the General Assem- 
bly for action at the session in New- 
port in August, 1763, Judge Jenckes, 
a member of the House from Provi- 
dence, interrupted its passage by 
pointing out that it did not appear to 
be drafted in accordance with the de- 
sires of its promoters. William EI- 
lery, a graduate of Harvard and after- 
ward a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, together with other 
Congregationalists, attempted to push 
the charter through, but Judge 
Jenckes’s influence was sufficient to 
have it laid over until the next session. 
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In the 
mean time 
the instru- 


ment was 
confided to 
his sate 
keeping, 
and when it 
was sought 
for could 
not be 
found. As 
a matter of 
course the 
Congrega- 
tionalists 
intimated 
that Judge 
Jenckes 
had been 
guilty of a 
breach of 
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trust; and 
he retali- 
ated by 


charging 
that “if 
there had 
been any 
foul doings, 
it was 
amongst them of their own denomi- 
nation.” A committee of Baptists 
finally secured Dr. Stiles’s original 
draft and amended it for presenta- 
tion to the legislature, giving the 
3aptists the numerical advantage in 
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the Board of Fellows which the 
Congregationalists were to have had, 
settling the presidency within the 
denomination, increasing the number 
of Baptist trustees by three, and al- 
lowing the Episcopalians and Friends 
each one more member of the 
latter body than the Congregation- 
alists. The outcome of the whole 
incident would be amusing if it 
had not resulted in a more partisan 
government than was originally in- 
tended and relegated to a minor share 
in the authority that branch of the 
Christian Church which has_ been 
foremost throughout American his- 
tory in the cause of education and has 
given to Brown University itself more 
liberally, perhaps, than any other re- 
ligious body. 

There has been a disposition to 
change, if possible, the existing de- 
nominational arrangement, but the 
movement has never acquired much 
force. It is contended on the one 
hand that the charter forbids a 
change, but on the other it is argued 
that what the General Assembly has 
done it can undo, and probably would 
undo at the request of the corpora- 
tion. The discussion is unprofitable, 
since the corporation is not likely to 
ask for any change in the early future. 
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The most ardent advocate of a new 
system cannot say that ecclesiastical 
partisanship has ever been noticeable 
at Brown. The various religious -or- 
ganizations are non-sectarian, with 
the exception of the Bishop Seabury 
Association of Episcopalians and the 
Congregational Club; and the chan- 
cellorship of the university is held at 
present by an Episcopalian, Colonel 
William Goddard, of the class of 1846. 
The first chancellor was Stephen 
Hopkins, a Quaker and one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, whose palsied hand shook 
as he put his name on that immortal 
roll, but not from fear. He was for 
many years governor of Rhode Island 
and was sent to Philadelphia as a 
member of the first Congress. “He 
was,” wrote Manning at the time of 
his death, “one of the greatest men 
our country has reared.” 

The amended charter of the college 
was granted by the legislature in ses- 
sion at East Greenwich, early in the 
year 1764. Manning and Morgan 
Edwards were present at the several 
meetings of the Assembly, which in- 
dulged in ‘‘much and warm debate” 
before it passed the requisite act. But 


at last it was agreed to, and Manning 
began 


to look for a location for the 
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college. It was desirable that a town 
should be chosen where the president 
could minister to a congregation on 
Sunday, and so eke out a living; 
and Providence and Newport were 
already well supplied with Baptist 
clergymen. Warren, on the eastern 
shore of Narragansett Bay, seemed 
the most available locality, and there, 
in 1764, Manning established the Uni- 
versity Grammar School. This was a 
preliminary step in the founding of 
the higher institution of learning, and 
was followed in September, at New- 
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years later the college was perma- 
nently established at Providence, after 
one of the most exciting contests in 
the history of New England educa- 
tion. 

The first student to be enrolled at 
Warren was William Rogers of New- 
port, who made his appearance Sep- 
tember 3, 1765, and was the only 
undergraduate for nine months and 
seventeen days, when Richard Stites 
of Elizabethtown, New Jersey, a 
brother-in-law of the president, was 
matriculated. Rogers graduated in 
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port, by the first meeting of the “Cor- 
poration for founding and endowing 
a College or University within the 
Colony of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations in New England in 
America.” At the second annual 
meeting of the corporation, in 1765, 
held in the Colony House at Newport, 
Manning was appointed “President 
of the College, Professor of Lan- 
guages and other Branches of Learn- 
ing, with full power to act immedi- 
ately in these capacities at Warren, or 
elsewhere.” The location at Warren 
was regarded as temporary, and six 


1769, with six other students, and be- 
came, during the Revolution, a chap- 
lain in the Continental army. He was 
appointed professor of oratory and 
belles-lettres in the College and 
Academy of Philadelphia in 1789, and 
shortly afterward was elected to the 
same chair in the University of Penn- 
svlvania. His classmate, Richard 
Stites, was commissioned as captain 
in Heard’s brigade of the Continental 
line, and was mortally wounded at 
the battle of Long Island. He was 
“the first Brown graduate,” says a 
writer in a recent number of the 
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Brunonian, “to give his life for his 
country.” Charles Thompson, of the 
same class, was a chaplain in the 
patriot army, and James Mitchell 
Varnum, another graduate of ’60, 
attained to the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral in the Continental forces and 
served as a member of the Continental 
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Congress and judge of the Northwest 
Territory. Thus four of the seven 
members of the first graduating class 
entered the service of their country. 
In all, twenty-four graduates of 
Rhode Island College were so en- 
rolled, a most creditable record, as 
the war broke out within six years of 
the first Commencement and only 
sixty-seven students were graduated 
up to and including the year 1782. Of 
the three other graduates in the first 
class, William Williams entered the 
ministry and founded the academy 
at Wrentham, Massachusetts, and 
Joseph Eaton of Hopewell, New Jer- 
sey, became a physician. Of Joseph 
Belton of Groton, Connecticut, noth- 
ing is known. 

The first Commencement at War- 
ren was a gala occasion, attracting a 
throng from all parts of the colony. 
So successful was it as a social func- 
tion that it gave renewed impetus to 
the college, which up to this time had 
languished, without a permanent 
home, without funds, and without the 
united support of the people of Rhode 
Island. Among the attractions of the 
day was a forensic dispute between 
Williams and Varnum of the graduat- 
ing class, on the question of American 
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independence. Varnum took the tory 
side, while Williams argued for lib- 
erty. He said the menaces of the 
British “might terrify and subjugate 
servile, timid Asiatics, who peaceably 
prostrate their necks to be trampled 
on by every bold usurper. But, my 
auditors, you have not so learned the 
principles of liberty. . . . View mil- 
lions basking in its beams, and grate- 
fully acknowledging their obligations 
to the venerable names that now stand 
as pillars to support our rights. View 
America, the largest and happiest em- 
pire on earth, the land of liberty, the 
seat of science, the refuge of religion. 
But my point is gained. Your coun- 
tenances indicate the patriotic feelings 
of your breasts, and with one voice 
you declare that AMERICA SHALL 
BE FREE.” Thus nearly seven years 
before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence a young Brown orator gave 
voice to its immortal principles. A 
significant picture of the times is 
found in the contemporary issue of 


the Providence Gazette and Country 
Journal, which says: “Not only the 
candidates, but even the President, 


were dressed in American manu- 
factures.” This was one result of the 
feeling against the British Stamp Act, 
which led to pledges of non-importa- 
tion on the part of colonial merchants 
and to the disuse of lamb and mutton 
as articles of food, in order that the 
supply of wool might be increased. 
One of the chief sources of sus- 
tenance enjoyed by the college up to 
this time had been the money collected 
by Morgan Edwards in England and 
Ireland. The list of his subscribers 
shows that nearly 250 individuals in 
Ireland contributed to Rhode Island’s 
infant university, and several religious 
organizations. Three Presbyterian 
churches in Belfast sent twenty-nine 
pounds, and the Presbyterian church 
in Ballymony contributed four pounds 
and a half. Among the individual 
subscribers at London was Thomas 
Llewelyn, to whom President Man- 
ning subsequently wrote, suggesting 
a gift to the college large enough to 
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justify it in taking the name of 
Llewelyn as its own. In the English 
capital Mr. Edwards collected sub- 
scriptions from more than 150 per- 
sons, and the total number secured in 
England was more than 200. When 
the Rev. Hezekiah Smith of Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts, afterward went 
South at the request of the corpora- 
tion on a similar mission, he made a 
canvass quite as comprehensive in 
South Carolina and Georgia and sent 
back £500 as the result of his eight 
months’ work. But the college could 
not depend on scattered subscriptions 
of this sort, and although the commit- 
tee appointed by the corporation tode- 
termine on a permanent location had 
reported in 1769 in favor of some site 
within the limits of Bristol County 
(which included the town of Warren), 
when the “gentlemen of the county of 
Kent” opened a subscription to secure 
the institution for East Greenwich, the 
corporation was called to meet at 
Warren to listen to their proposals. 
The contest for the possession of the 
college was thus at first between East 
Greenwich and Warren; but Provi- 
dence and Newport soon entered the 
lists and drove the minor contestants 
out of the running. Each pledged a 
sum approximating $20,000 to secure 
the college, and when Newport was 
finally beaten, her embittered sup- 
porters attempted to obtain for her a 
charter for a rival university. At this 
time Newport was by far the largest 
town in the colony, containing perhaps 
9,000 inhabitants, while Providence 
could boast only 4,000. Newport had 
been the residence of many gentlemen 
distinguished in letters and society, 
the rendezvous of British squadrons 
with gallant and accomplished officers 
on board, and so prosperous a com- 
mercial place that it was looked upon 
as one of the future great cities of 
America. It was among the first half 
dozen towns in the colonies in pop- 
ulation, and might to-day be propor- 
tionally as conspicuous if the Revolu- 
tion had not well-nigh destroyed its 
trade and its spirit. Providence, on 
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the other hand, thanks in part to its 
successful fight for the college, has 
become a city of more than the aver- 
age culture, while its commercial 
prosperity has far outrun that of its 
one-time rival. The population of 
Newport is less than 25,000 at the 
present day, but that of Providence is 
close to 170,000 and 300,000 people 
are clustered within ten miles of its 
new state capitol. 

The site chosen for the college in 
Providence included a section of the 
original land occupied by Chad 
Brown, one of the first settlers of 
Rhode Island. It crowned the steep 
hill running eastward from Provi- 
dence River, and from its summit a 
beautiful view of the surrounding 
country could be obtained. When the 
British occupied Newport a few years 
later, their tents could be seen from 
the campus, though it was more than 
twenty miles distant. To the west a 


fine valley, dotted with prosperous 
village homes and outlying farms, 


greeted the eye. Providence was 
merely a country town, with less than 
half a dozen structures lining West- 
minster Street, at present its principal 
thoroughfare. On the fourteenth 
of May, 1770, the corner stone 
of the first college building, now 
known as University Hall, was laid by 
John Brown, one of the best-known 
merchants of Providence, whose sails 
whitened every sea and whose boats, 
two years later, carried the hardy 
company of patriots who burned the 
Gaspee. At the ceremony of laying 
the corner stone, tradition says, Mr. 
Brown generously treated the crowd 
to punch, after the custom of the day. 
The new building was designed from 
Nassau Hall at Princeton, one of the 
finest edifices in the colonies. It was 
150 feet in length and four stories 
high, with a belfry from which the 
college bell has since jangled its harsh 
summons to more than a _ hundred 
classes. 

The connection between Brown and 
Princeton has been intimate and 
pleasant. At both colleges the enmity 


of the “standing order” in New Eng- 
land was severely felt. Brown took her 
first president and first additional in- 
structor, Judge Howell, from Prince- 
ton. Many Princeton ideas were 
introduced into the government of the 
Rhode Island institution, and for 
many years the dean of the faculty at 
Princeton has been the Rev. Dr. 
James O. Murray, a graduate of 
Brown in the class of 1850, who died 
in March of the present year, univer- 
sally lamented by those who knew him. 
Neither college was known in 1770 by 
its present name. Princeton was the 
College of New Jersey, and Brown 
had not yet abandoned the designation 
of Rhode Island College. In 1803 the 
corporation voted “that the donation 
of five thousand dollars, if made to 
this college within one year from the 
late Commencement, shall entitle the 
donor to name the college.” Nicholas 
3rown of the class of 1786, the treas- 
urer of the university, responded to 
this invitation with a gift of $5,000 to 
establish a professorship of oratory 
and belles-lettres, saying in his letter 
announcing the gift: “I have long had 
an attachment to this institution, as 
the place where my deceased brother, 
Moses, and myself received our ed- 
ucation. This attachment derives 
additional strength from the recollec- 
tion that my late honored father was 
among the earliest and most zealous 
patrons of the college, and is con- 
firmed by my regard for the cause of 
literature in general.” On the sixth 
of September, 1804, the name of the 
college was changed to Brown Uni- 
versity. 

President Manning died in 1791 
and was succeeded by the Rev. Jona- 
than Maxcy of the class of 1787. As 
Manning had become president at 
twenty-five, so Maxcy was called to 
the head of the college at twenty-four. 
He served until 1802, when he 
resigned and became president of 
Union College at Schenectady, New 
York. Two years later he left Union 
to assume the presidency of South 
Carolina College, where he remained 
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till his death in 1820. Tristam Burges 
said of him: “So intensely would he 
enchain attention, that in the most 
thronged audience you heard nothing 
but him and the pulsations of your 
own heart. His utterance was not 
more perfect than his whole discourse 
was instructive and enchanting.” His 
administration was not marked by any 
ereat material advance, but he gave 
the college a reputation for belles- 
lettres and eloquence. The Rev. Asa 
Messer, who succeeded him in 1802, 
was president until 1826. He had 
graduated in the class of 1790, and 
was but thirty-three when called upon 
to assume the direction of the col- 
lege. His administration was marked 
by the erection of the University 


Grammar School and Hope College, 
which latter building cost only $20,- 
000, but within the last few years has 
been “renovated” at an outlay of twice 
that amount. 

Francis Wayland, a graduate of 


Union College, was called to succeed 
Dr. Messer in 1826. He was, like all 
his predecessors, a young man, being 
but lately past his thirtieth birthday 
when he came to his new post. Dr. 
Wayland’s influence on American 
education need not be detailed. 
Under him the elective system was 
developed at Brown as nowhere else 
in the United States,and students were 
attracted from widely separated por- 
tions of the Union. The catalogue of 
the university for 1853 shows a total 
of 283, enrolled from twenty-two 
states, the District of Columbia, 
Canada and Burmah. During his 
administration, Manning Hall, Rhode 
Island Hall and the new president’s 
mansion were erected, the college 
structures thus being increased in 
number to five. Dr. Wayland was a 
preacher of great intensity, a teacher 
of marvellous magnetism, a man uni- 
versally admired for his exceptional 
intellectual attainments. He was the 
forerunner of a new era in the higher 
education and made Brown the Mecca 
of the modern creed. His mind was 
so analytic that he insisted on every 
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student knowing the exact principles 
of what he studied. Judge Story, 
while a professor at the Harvard Law 
School, was wont to say that “he 
could distinguish a graduate of Brown 
University by his power of seizing 
upon the essential points of a case and 
freeing it from all extraneous matter.” 
Something of this remains in the 
teaching of the college to the present 
day. 

Upon the resignation of President 
Wayland in 1855, the Rev. Barnas 
Sears was elected in his place. He 
was a graduate of Brown in the class 
of 1825, and a scholar of exceptional 
culture and attainments. He had a 
difficult task to perform in following 
the great Wayland, but he accom- 
plished it in an effective if unassuming 
way. One of his admirers says: “The 
charms of his conversation I shall 
never forget.” A student who sat be- 
fore him in the classroom writes: 
“The hours at the feet of Dr. Sears 
sifted men as they had not been sifted 
before. No mere parrot-like recita- 
tions would now suffice; such scholar- 
ship was at a discount.” He has left 
behind him many tributes to his gen- 
tleness and loveliness of character and 
the soundness and thoroughness of 
his learning. The sole addition to 
the college structures under Dr. Sears 
was the chemical laboratory, built 
through the efforts of Professor 
Nathaniel P. Hill, afterward United 
States Senator from Colorado. 

Dr. Sears was fifty-three years of 
age when he assumed the presidency, 
and at the close of his administration 
he was succeeded by a yet older 
alumnus, the Rev. Dr. Alexis Caswell 
of the class of 1822, who at the time 
of his election was sixty-nine years 
of age. Like President Maxcy, 
he had graduated with the highest 
honors of his class; and during his 
term as president he gave abundant 
evidence of his intellectual attain- 
ment and fine personal character. 
“You never felt as a student,” says 
one who knew him, “that he held only 
official relations to you; he never met 
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you with professional stateliness or 
reserve ; the man in him was far more 
and better than the mere professor, the 
man of large heart, of generous sym- 
pathies and warm affections. As you 
came into his lecture room or study 
you felt that you were in the air of a 
genial humanity, in a friendly, hu- 
mane presence that inspired your con- 
fidence and awakened vour love.” 
When he retired from the presidency 
he was seventy-three years old. “He 
had reached old age,” writes Profes- 
sor Lincoln, “but it was a ripe and 
vigorous one; it was quite what 
Tacitus calls cruda ac viridis senectus ; 
rather, I may say, it quite corre- 
sponded to Cicero’s picture of old age, 
in that charming dialogue which our 
friend loved to read.” 

Upon the resignation of Dr. Cas- 
well, the Rev. Dr. Ezekiel Gilman 
Robinson of the class of 1838 was 
elected president. He was then fifty- 
seven years of age, and in the prime 
of a fine intellectual career. By the 
younger generation of Brown men he 
is remembered as a typical New Eng- 
land college president of the old 
school. He was tall and sturdy, 
with snow-white hair, eyes that 
gleamed from under prominent 
brows, and a stern presence lighted 
with an occasional charming relaxa- 
tion of feature; a preacher who 
added to various unconventional in- 
dividualities the power to stir men’s 
souls; a teacher of profound research 
and thoughtfulness, a dignified college 
executive, and a recognized leader in 
the intellectual life of the state. Dur- 
ing his administration of seventeen 
years, the university made quiet but 
marked progress, the funds being 
largely increased, and three new 
buildings, all of them handsome edi- 
fices, erected. These were the Uni- 
versity Library, Sayles Memorial 
Hall and Slater Hall. Wilson Hall, 
the physical laboratory, was begun 
during his term of office, but com- 
pleted under President Andrews, who 
succeeded him in 1889. 

Elisha Benjamin Andrews, a grad- 
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uate in the class of 1870, brought to 
the presidency an aggressive person- 
ality. He had the faculty of rallying 
his students about him and rousing 
them to a keen appreciation of the in- 
tellectual and spiritual life. Under his 
administration the college broadened 
into a university, though continually 
hampered by the lack of funds. Wil- 
son Hall was completed, the Lyman 
Gymnasium, Ladd Observatory and 
Maxcy Hall were built, a steam heat- 
ing plant and machine shop were es- 
tablished, and several private resi- 
dences near the campus were ac- 
quired by purchase, gift or lease for 
use as dormitories for the rapidly in- 
creasing number of students. Dr. 
Andrews’s administration was marked 
by a gradual increase in the funds of 
the university, the expansion of the 
curriculum, and an increase in the 
number of teachers and _ students 
wholly disproportionate to the growth 
of the past. When he assumed the 
presidency, there were less than three 
hundred students in attendance, and 
the faculty numbered less than twen- 
ty-five. The present attendance is 
nine hundred and twenty-five, with a 
faculty of some seventy or eighty 
members. Dr. Andrews was recently 
elected superintendent of schools at 
Chicago, and at present the presi- 
dency is filled by the senior member 
of the faculty, Professor Benjamin 
Franklin Clarke, a graduate in the 
class of 1863. 

From its humble beginnings the 
university has grown to be one of the 
largest in numbers and widest in in- 
fluence in New England. Its students 
come from every section of the United 
States and from several foreign coun- 
tries, and its present freshman class, 
including forty-three young women at 
Pembroke Hall, contains 259 mem- 
bers. Never before was there so large 
a class in attendance at Brown, and 
never was the total number of stu- 
dents registered so great. Of the 925 
whose names appear in the latest cata- 
logue, 499 come from Rhode Island, 
195 from Massachusetts, 49 from 
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New York, 35 from Maine, 31 from 
New Hampshire, 30 from Connecti- 
cut, 20 from Vermont, 15 from Penn- 
sylvania, 11 from New Jersey, 6 from 
Illinois, 4 from California, and a 
smaller number from each of twenty 
other states. 

For many years the college build- 
ings, a modest row, occupied a site 
facing on Prospect Street, at the top 
of College Hill. Now these older 
structures are reénforced by a hand- 
some library, on the opposite side of 
Waterman Street; a second row of 
recitation halls on Brown Street, fac- 
ing the middle campus; the Gymna- 
sium and Maxcy Hall, on the edge of 
Lincoln Field; and the Ladd Obser- 
vatory in the northern part of the city. 
Lincoln Field, the scene of many a 
baseball victory, is too small for the 
purposes required of it, and a new 
Brown Field has been laid out not far 
from the observatory. This will be 
used for the first time during the 
present month. 

The number of graduates of Brown 
University from its establishment as 
Rhode Island College in 1764 has 
been about five thousand, of whom 
nearly one-half are living. Among 
them have been three Secretaries of 
State of the United States (William 
L. Marcy, Richard Olney and the 
present Secretary, John Hay); Gov- 
ernors of Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New York, Nebraska 
and South Carolina; United States 
Senators from all parts of the country, 
including a President pro tem of the 
Senate and Acting Vice-President 
of the United States (Lafayette S. 
Foster of Connecticut); Members 
of Congress, and of many State 
Legislatures; Chief and Associate 
Justices of Supreme and Superior 
Courts in several states; College 
Presidents, among them Dr. James 
B. Angell, the distinguished head 
of the University of Michigan and 
lately Minister to Turkey, Presi- 
dent Whitman of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and, in an earlier generation, 
Wilbur Fisk, the first President of 
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Wesleyan University; educators in 
numbers disproportionate to the total 
number of graduates, including 
Horace Mann (whose study-chair 
may still be seen in the library) and, 
at the present day, Professor Benja- 
min Ide Wheeler of Cornell, Dr. 
James McAlister, president of Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, ex-President 
Magill of Swarthmore College, Dean 
Francis Wayland of the Yale Law 
School, Rev. Dr. George P. Fisher of 
the Yale Theological Seminary, and 
Rev. Dr. Edwards Amasa Park of 
Andover, one of the oldest two grad- 
uates of the college; professors in 
colleges (including a large proportion 
of the Brown faculty) and preparatory 
institutions throughout the country; 
manufacturers, among them the Haz- 
ards of Peacedale, the Cheneys of 
South Manchester, the Goddards of 
Providence, and representatives of 
the Chace, Knight, Slater, Grosvenor, 
Nightingale, Goff and Gammell fam- 
ilies; diplomats in the service of the 
American Government abroad; Bap- 
tist, Congregational, Episcopal, Pres- 
byterian and Unitarian clergymen: 
newspaper men on both sides of the 
ocean, including, in the past, Henry 
B. Anthony, for many years a United 
States Senator from Rhode Island, 
Secretary Hay, editor of the New 
York Tribune, and George D. Pren- 
tice of the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
and, in the present, I. N. Ford, Lon- 
don correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, A. F. Bowers, city editor of 
the same paper, Richard S. Howland. 
editor of the Providence Journal and 
J. B. Bishop, of the editorial staff of 
the New York Evening Post; mayors 
of Providence and other city officers, 
including Mayor William C. Baker, 
the present executive ; a distinguished 
list of lawyers and physicians in Prov- 
idence, New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago and manv other cities; mission- 
aries in Burmah and China; and 
teachers in Japan, among them Au- 
gustus Wood, professor of English in 
the Imperial University at Tokyo. 
Perhaps the most distant son of 
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Brown is Amos L. Sarle of Auckland, 
New Zealand. Tristam Burges, who 
silenced John Randolph in Con- 
gressional debate, Samuel Sullivan 
Cox, whose eloquence in the House 
gave him the familiar sobriquet of 
“Sunset,” Thomas A. Jenckes, the “fa- 
ther of civil service reform,’ Samuel 
S. Greene, the author of Greene’s Eng- 
lish Grammar, Professor Lincoln, the 
editor of Horace and Livy, Albert 
Harkness, professor emeritus at the 
university and the author of Hark- 
ness’s Latin Grammar, Adoniram 
Judson, the missionary, and Henry 
Wheaton, distinguished for his trea- 
tise on international law, are also on 
the long roll of the alumni of Brown. 

Brown University, now in its one 
hundred and _ thirty-fifth year, ap- 
proaches the close of the century with 
brighter hopes than ever before. Its 
courses of instruction have been 
broadened; its resources, though 


scant enough, have been increased: 
the university library, with ninety 
thousand volumes, is now supple- 


mented by the Atheneum Library of 
fifty thousand volumes as well as bv 
the Providence Public Library, with 
more than eighty thousand; special 
collections of books have been made 
for use in the several departments, as, 
for.example, a fine list of several thou- 
sand German works; and within half 
a dozen years a Women’s College has 
grown up and been housed in a hand- 
some building, Pembroke Hall, on 
Meeting Street, with a gymnasium, 
library, tennis-field and social life of 
its own. Graduates of the Women’s 
College receive the regular Brown 
University diplomas, though it is co- 
ordinate education rather than co- 
education that has been established. 
Pembroke Hall is three blocks from 
the college campus, and while the un- 
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dergraduate girl is a familiar sight in 
the university library and the recita- 
tion rooms of the advanced classes of 
young men, a separate intellectual and 
social life has sprung up within this 
feminine domain. As Greek letter 
chapters flourish among the men, so 
the young women have established 
their secret societies, and afternoon 
teas and formal receptions give a dis- 
tinctive air to the Pembroke social 
circle. But the girls are loyal to 
Brown. They wave its flags at the 
ball games, and sing “Alma Mater” 
with the fervor of their brothers. And 
everybody welcomes the Women’s 
College as a constituent part of the 
university. At the present time this 
growing department contains 165 
young women, and it seems certain to 
double its numbers and influence in 
the early future. 


To every loyal graduate, Brown 
must always be the abiding place of a 
thousand tender recollections. Set 
on its hill-top above the turmoil of the 
town, it lured us higher than we had 
been before. Its elms whispered 
prophecies and its corridors were 
thronged with inspiring ghosts. Turn 
where we might, we found a gracious 
influence or a dignifving presence. 
The silent portraits in the college gal- 
lery urged us on. It was within sight 
and sound of these walls that Roger 
Williams moored his frail canoe; here 
the lessons he taught bore fruit 
in a university untrammelled by 
sectarian tests; and here through 
many a year may a high zeal 
for liberty as well as letters be cher- 
ished, and that fine optimism which 
Rhode Island has engraved on her 
escutcheon and with which “in- 
spired youth forever quickens the 
world.” 
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tory I know very little. 

Our ancestors were 

from London, Eng- 

land. They came early 

to this country, where 
they settled in what is now Water- 
town, Mass. My grandfather moved 
from there to Shrewsbury, where 
your father and I were born. Our 
mother, a second wife of our fa- 
ther, was Bathsheba Ivory, from some 
town near Boston. Of her parentage 
I know nothing, as we were left or- 
phans when quite young. 

My father moved from Shrewsbury 
in 1752, when I was six months old, 
to Petersham, and bought there a 
small farm; on which, until his death, 
we all lived, a happy family of four 
sons and two daughters. Your father 
Ivory was, I think, twelve or more 
vears older than I. He was out in the 
French and Indian war of 1756. I 
recollect, as distinctly as if it were but 
yesterday, when the inhabitants were 
called upon to be ready to defend 
themselves. We were at church when 
news came that the enemy were near. 
The services were immediately ended, 
each man seizing his gun, which he 
had left at the door, and hastening 
home to be ready to march in the 
morning. I well remember, also, that 
one of our neighbors came to borrow 
a darning needle of my mother to 
mend her husband’s stockings ; which 
I very much wondered at, it being 
Sunday, not exactly seeing how the 
expected approach of the French and 

* This chapter of reminiscences, written by Mr. Holland, 
at Orono, Maine, when he was about eighty years of age, 
was addressed to his nephew, Major Jonas Holland, of 
Schenectady, N. Y. The original is in the possession of 
the writer's granddaughter, Miss Josephine P. Holland, of 
Foxboro, Mass. In preparing it at her request for publica- 
tion, I have made no changes of consequence; simply 
dividing it into convenient paragraphs and here and there 
breaking up long sentences or transposing words or clauses, 
to prevent ambiguity. —H. G. MitcHe tt. 
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Indians could lessen the sin of work- 
ing on that holy day. I was then 
probably four or five years old) Our 
mother died some years before father. 
I recollect little about her, except that 
she was kind and affectionate to us. 
We were all obliged to work con- 
stantly, from the time we were large 
enough to pick up little sticks and 
stones from the mowing field until we 
could hold the plough and handle the 
rake. My father, in addition to farm- 
ing, wrought at the blacksmith’s trade 
occasionally, and I remember how 
pleased we were when he was so 
much engaged that he could not mark 
off our day’s work; for then mother 
did it for us, and there was always 
much less than usual. Our opportu- 
nity for obtaining an education was 
very limited indeed. The Psalter and 
a few old books were all that were 
used in the few months’ school. we 
attended. Our books of amuse- 
ment were likewise very few. A£sop’s 
Fables and occasionally some ballads 
brought us by a strolling peddler were 
the principal ones, and they were read 
with great pleasure; and not read 
merely, but often committed to mem- 
ory. I recollect, even now,afewlines of 
one that related to the elder Pitt’s ex- 
ertions in behalf of the oppressed col- 
onies. I will give them as a sample: 


“Sir William 
gloves, 

To weed in his garden so dearly he loves; 

To weed in his garden and throw out the 
stones 

Which threaten the breaking of Liberty’s 
bones. 

Hurrah! my 
Hurrah!” 


once more pulls off his 


brave boys! Hurrah’ 


I have little worth writing about 
myself until 1775. My mother died, I 
think, when IT was about ten years of 
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age, and my father when I was six- 
teen. I resided on the home farm as- 
sisting my older brothers and sisters 
until [ was twenty-one, when I com- 
menced work on a small farm of my 
own. Your father and I lived in the 
same neighborhood, and 1775 found 
us warm Whigs, or revolutionists, as 
we were then called. We were early 
enrolled as minutemen; but we did 
not ertter actual service until 1776, 
when the state of Massachusetts was 
requested by Congress to raise a bri- 
gade of troops and march them imme- 
diately to New York. Without loss 
of time, in company with thirty of our 
neighbors and friends, we left our 
peaceful and retired homes, many of 
us for the first time in our lives; 
marched to Brookfield, where we 
joined the regiment commanded by 
Colonel Holman; and thence to New 
Haven, where we embarked for New 
York. We arrived there about the 
first of July, and remained in the city 
until a few days after the battle of 
Long Island. It was then agreed in 
council that the American troops 
should leave the city; which was done 
sometime in September. 

The British, having notice of our 
intention, sent a number of armed 
vessels up both the North and the 
East River, with the intention of cut- 
ting off our retreat. Though they did 
not effect their purpose, they very 
much retarded our progress. How- 
ever, with much difficulty we reached 
Harlem Heights, near the upper end 
of the island, and encamped. The 
next day we found that the enemy had 
landed a considerable force and were 
coming to give us battle. Having 
somewhat recruited, we lost no time 
in preparing to meet them, more mad 
than afraid. A battle soon commenced 
in earnest. Their front giving way, 
we rushed on and soon came up with 
the main body. A pretty severe en- 
gagement ensued; which ended in 
considerable loss on both sides, and 
the retreat of the British on board 
their vessels near Harlem Village. 
The principal part of our army now 


marched on to White Plains, where, 
under the command of Washington, 
we intrenched ourselves as well as we 
were able with our limited means, and 
made a short stand. We soon heard 
that the British forces were arming to 
meet us, with reinforcements from 
Frog’s Neck or East Chester. A large 
detachment of our troops was imme- 
diately ordered to meet them. We 
had proceeded but a mile, when, from 
a high ridge of land that we had as- 
cended, the whole British force, ten 
or fifteen thousand strong, with heavy 
field artillery, lay in full view in the 
valley below. Here we halted, just 
within reach of their guns. The air 
was soon filled with balls, grapeshot 
and shells. Smallwood’s regiment of 
Virginia troops lay in an opening in 
the ridge, and, on acount of their ex- 
posed position, were cut to pieces in a 
horrible manner. Those of us who 
were posted on the highest part of the 
ridge suffered comparatively little, as 
they generally fired over us. The 
shells, however, annoyed us consider- 
ably. After a short time the cannon- 
ading ceased, and all at once their in- 
fantry appeared in solid columns in 
front of us. A warm fire of musketry 
on both sides took place, but after fir- 
ing ten or twelve rounds, we discov- 
ered that they had flanked us both on 
the right and on the left. We were 
now ordered to retreat, and the order 
was quickly obeyed. While descend- 
ing the ridge the fire of the enemy did 
us little damage, as here, also, they 
generally fired over us. The loss on 
both sides amounted to several hun- 
dred, and neither party could claim 
much advantage. 

Tn our rapid retreat down the hill a 
ball from the enemy broke the leg of 
a soldier just in advance of us; who, 
when we overtook him, begged us in 
mercy not to leave him to fall into the 
hands of the British, but dispatch him 
at once, if we could contrive no way 
to take him off the field. The whiz- 
zing of balls told us, in language not 
to be mistaken, that what we did 
must be done quickly. The planning 
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of a litter being out of the question, I 
asked White, a neighbor of mine, to 
help raise him up, and take one arm 
while I took the other. Thus, with 
his broken leg dangling, we bore him 
safely down the hill, across a stream, 
and through the valley to a barn 
nearly, or quite, half a mile distant, 
which was fast filling with the 
wounded and dying. 

Unused as we were, from our 
former lives of peace and retirement, 
to scenes like this, our hearts sickened 
within us on beholding so much suf- 
fering. The American army endured 
enough, as is well known, from many 
causes, but at this time from none 
more than the lack of skilful sur- 
geons. Those we had were, many of 
them, young men from retired parts 
of the country, who had rarely seen a 
limb taken off in their lives, and of 
course they were ignorant. Many a 
brave fellow was losing a useful limb, 
and some their lives, through such 
mismanagement. We stood silently 
by our soldier, sad enough, to hear his 
fate decided. When his turn to be ex- 
amined came, he was told that he 
must lose a leg or die. He promptly 
replied, “I choose to die whole, then; 
but not till you have bandaged and 
splintered my leg as best you can.” 
Here we left him without knowing 
even his name; but my acquaintance 
with him did not end here. After the 
surrender of Burgoyne, a Sergeant- 
Major Gates belonging to a Connecti- 
cut regiment came to me and ex- 
pressed much pleasure at meeting me. 
I told him that if I ever had the hap- 
piness of knowing him, I had now for- 
gotten him. “Well,” said he, “I shall 
never forget you!” with much feeling. 
“Do you not remember a soldier 
whom you helped carry from White 
Plains with a broken leg?” I told him 
I did. “I am that fellow,” he added, 
“with two legs as good as yours. 
They have done me and my country 
some service, and I mean that they 
shall do us more.” 

Of the five from my native town 
who were out in these two battles, two 
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were killed. One, Perry, breathed his 
last on Harlem Heights; the other, 
whose name I do not remember, the 
drummer of the regiment, fell dead at 
White Plains. 

We had a Sprout from Middleboro, 
a droll fellow enough, whose stock of 
wit, mirth and courage neither sad 
sights nor dark prospects could for a 
moment reduce. Previously, I think 
it was, to the above mentioned battles, 
Sprout and Shepard were sent with 
a small detachment to Frog’s Neck, 
where, in a skirmish, Shepard was 
shot through the neck. Though he 
bled profusely, the wound was not 
dangerous. Sprout, on seeing him 
fall, ran quickly to his assistance, ex- 
claiming, apparently with much 
joy, “Promotion! promotion, now, 
surely!” at which Shepard, bad as he 
felt, could hardly help laughing. “Do 
not be too sure,” he replied, mean- 
while coolly undoing his neckerchief 
and stopping his wound himself. They 
were both promoted, sure enough; 
and General Shepard and Colonel 
Sprout, long my intimate friends, 
have left their names in their coun- 
try’s history. 

We tarried but a few days at White 
Plains when General Washington 
with the army, except a small detach- 
ment, crossed the river to New Jer- 
sey. I was sent with the detachment 
left behind under the command of 
Captain Wing Spooner of Petersham, 
which was ordered up the river to 
guard some military stores and prop- 
erty of inhabitants of New York City 
at Tarrytown. Here we remained till 
sometime in November; when, our 
time of enlistment having expired, we 
were discharged and returned home. 

Sometime in the following winter of 
1776-7 Congress proposed the raising 
of a permanent army, to be engaged 
for three years or during the war. 
Massachusetts was requested to raise 
fifteen regiments. The business pro- 
gressed rather slowly; however, it 
was concluded before spring, and 
your father, who had been nominated 
a lieutenant, received enlisting orders. 
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He offered me a_ sergeant-major’s 
berth, if I would enlist; and, though 
heartily sick of a soldier’s life, I did 
not hesitate, but, with twenty-four or 
five of my townsmen, enlisted for the 
war, well knowing the importance it 
would prove to the cause of liberty to 
have a permanent army. About the 
first of May we marched to Leicester, 
where we were enrolled by the muster 
master. Thence we proceeded to 
3unker Hill barracks to be inoculated 
for the smallpox. About nine hun- 
dred entered the hospital, eight hun- 
dred of whom recovered. We had 
but two physicians, one of whom was 
Dr. Eustis, afterward governor. The 
name of the other I do not remember. 
We had but one regular nurse. Of 
course we suffered from want of at- 
tention. Our only food was water 
gruel, placed in the cook room a few 
feet from our barracks, where we 
went when we pleased, reached our 
hands through the window, and with 
a tin porringer took from a half-hogs- 
head what we saw fit. Our salts were 
similarly arranged. Neither of them, 
as everybody knows, is very palatable, 
even when taken in small quantities 
from clean vessels. Some of the sol- 
diers, who were feeble and delicate, 
died rather than take what was neces- 
sary of either; and our physicians, 
from having so much to do, were un- 
able to see that their rules were 
obeyed; though no two men could 
make greater exertions than they did 
for our comfort and safety. We had 
a soldier from Cape Ann who, on 
finding how we were to fare, was soon 
among the missing. How the fellow 
escaped none could conjecture, as we 
were strictly guarded; but all cursed 
his memory as a deserter to the en- 
emy. After we had recovered, as we 
were preparing to wash up, who 
should make his appearance but our 
deserter, Mr. Joplin, as large as life 
and in good health! It appeared that 
he did not like our treatment: so he 
crept through a water-course till past 
the guard, went to the village and 
bought a supply of pork and beans, 


built him a hut in the bushes, and 
there alone and unaided battled with 
the smallpox. He had come off vic- 
torious and was now ready for the 
3ritish. 

From the barracks we marched to 
Worcester, where we remained till 
news came, the first of July, that Ti- 
conderoga had been evacuated and 
our northern army was retreating to 
Fort Edward. On receipt of this in- 
formation we were despatched with all 
possible speed to Greenbush, east of 
Albany. Here we left our luggage 
and sick,taking with us only what was 
absolutely necessary, and proceeded 
as rapidly as possible to Fort Edward. 
From here we immediately sent a 
strong detachment, to reinforce our 
retreating army under command of 
General Schuyler; who joined Gen- 
eral St. Clair at Hubbardton, not 
far from Skeenesboro. The next day 
they were attacked by the enemy and 
quite a number on both sides killed. 
The British, however, were said to 
have lost many more than we. 
Colonel Francis, one of our officers, I 
think from Salem, fell here. Your 
father and I were not in this skirmish, 
having been left at Fort Edward. 
General Schuyler, on his return down 
the river, destroyed the bridges and 
obstructed the roads in such a manner 
that the enemy were prevented from 
pursuing us closely. We remained at 
Fort Edward but a few days, while 
preparing for a further retreat down 
the river. Our next halt was at Fort 
Miller, where we left quite a number 
of our troops. 

While we were at Fort Edward, 
two of our officers, Lieutenant Saw- 
yer and Sergeant Rogers, thought 
they would visit some of their friends 
at Fort Miller. They had proceeded 
but about forty rods, when a dozen 
Indians came out of the woods and, 
in plain sight of us, killed them both 
and scalped them before we could 
reach the spot. When we arrived, 
there lay the bodies of our friends, 
who left us but a moment before in 
high glee and full of life and hope. A 
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more horrid sight is rarely seen, even 
by a soldier, than was now presented 
to our view. Not an Indian was to be 
found. We bore the bodies of our 
friends back and buried them. A sol- 
dier, who was a stone-cutter by trade, 
told General Putnam that, if so or- 
dered, he would place a stone at their 
graves. The General sternly replied, 
that they knew it was dangerous and 
against the wishes of their command- 
ers to leave even for a short distance, 
and that men who would thus care- 
lessly throw away lives their country 
so much needed should have no stone 
to tell where they were laid by his or- 
ders. It was but a day or two before 
we left Fort Edward that Miss Mc- 
Crea was murdered. I often saw her. 
She was a beautiful girl, and her hor- 
rible death excited a great deal of 
feeling among us. She was probably 
killed by the same wretches who slew 
our friends. 

Our prospects were now dark 
enough. There were foes in every di- 
rection; and, what was worst of all, 
we knew not when we werein greatest 
danger. To add to our perplexities, 
we were fast losing confidence in 
our commander, General Schuyler, 
though why this was the case it 
would be difficult to tell. He certainly 
did everything a man in his situation 
could do. But the situation of a re- 
treating army is never a pleasant one; 
and, as often remarked, a commander 
is often blamed for misfortunes over 
which he could have had no control, 
and likewise praised for victories for 
which he was more indebted to fortu- 
nate circumstances than his own bra- 
very or judgment. 

While we remained at Fort Miller, 
getting our boats, provisions, etc., 
ready, a sentinel from our town, who 
stood at the door of a market, was 
fired upon from the woods by an In- 
dian and shot through the neck. The 
first we knew, the wounded man fell, 
as we supposed, dead; and, before we 
could look around us, our enemy was 
out of sight. Captain Gates called to 
our physician, Dr. Howe, to know 


why he did not do something for the 
wounded man, who lay there bleed- 
ing. Howe replied that it was of no 
use, as he could live but a few minutes 
longer; to which Gates replied, “That 
is nothing to you. Go and dress his 
wounds as if you thought he would 
live forever.”” Howe then very delib- 
erately rolled some rags into the form 
of a stopple, filled the wound, which 
was through the neck, and had the 
man carried in. To his surprise his 
patient revived and recovered. In- 
deed, he lived to see the reward of his 
suffering, his country free. 

We continued our retreat down the 
river and encamped on Van Schoick’s 
Island at the mouth of the Mohawk. 

. . About this time took place the 
battle of Bennington and the defeat 
of St. Leger, which sent a thrill of 
hope and joy through every rank of 
the American army. Strong rein- 
forcements of militia daily joining us, 
with a commander in whom we had 
perfect confidence (though perhaps 
no better than our former one), also 
added to our spirits and courage fresh 
energy. We turned our march up the 
river to meet General Burgoyne with 
a determination not to yield, gather- 
ing from the looks of our command- 
ers, rather than their words, that we 
were playing an almost desperate 
game; that, if Burgoyne fought his 
way through, and joined the British 
army, as we knew was his intention, 
all would be lost. We arrived at 
Bemis Heights, within a few miles of 
the British camp at Saratoga. Here 
we made a firm stand till the nine- 
teenth of September, when the enemy, 
finding themselves in a very critical 
situation, determined to force our 
lines in a desperate attempt to reach 
Albany. They accordingly marched 
out about noon and gave us battle. 
The engagement continued with 
vigor till sunset, when each army re- 
tired to camp, leaving the dead and 
some of the wounded on the field. The 
next morning, by mutual agreement, 
each army took away its own dead. 
3oth sides claimed the victory, but 








neither had much ground for boast- 
ing. The action was a severe one on 
both sides, and the loss probably 
about equal; except that the officers 
suffered more on the British than on 
our side. Both armies lay’ pretty 
quiet till October 7. During this time 
the militia marched to Fort Edward 
and posted themselves at sundry 
places along the river in such a man- 
ner as to prevent Burgoyne from re- 
treating farther toward the lake; de- 
stroying all the boats and bridges, ob- 
structing roads, etc. Burgoyne, being 
informed of the situation, determined 
to make one more bold attempt to 
force our lines, cut his way through 
our army, and reach Albany. The 
battle commenced with spirit on both 
sides, and continued till nearly night; 
when the British hastily retreated to 
their camp, which was well fortified, 
leaving their dead and wounded, with 
considerable ammunition, and several 
fieldpieces, on the field. The next 
morning we prepared for another at- 
tack. When all was ready, we found 
the breastworks and the camp of the 
enemy empty, their baggage wagons 
wholly or partly burned, their heavy 
fieldpieces many of them left, the car- 
riages being destroyed. We pursued 
them till we found that they had made 
a stand near Saratoga Old Fort, when 
we returned to our camp in high 
spirits. 

We continued sending out daily 
strong scouts to watch the enemy’s 
motions. We found them rather in- 
active. We also sent a strong party 
across the river to the eastern bank, 
and thence up the stream to a point 
opposite the enemy’s camp. They 
captured a collection of boats (with 
their guard) well laden with stores, 
the very things we needed. The fog, 
which had before, like the cloud over 
Israel, saved many of us, here did us 
ample service; as the commander of 
the guards, when ordered to surren- 
der, did not doubt that the whole 
American army was present. Judge 
of the poor fellow’s feelings when he 
found he had given himself and men 
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up, without an effort, to a party of not 
half his numbers, so near his own fort! 
The capture of the stores taken from 
the enemy, which they could not re- 
place, probably hastened Burgoyne’s 
surrender. 

During one of these scouting ex- 
cursions occurred the only act of cow- 
ardice I knew of in the army. In the 
confusion of one of the skirmishes, 
one of our lieutenants was found se- 
creted safely behind a pile of logs. A 
complaint, or an account of his posi- 
tion, was immediately sent to General 
Gates without his knowledge or that 
of his friends. As they well knew that 
he would be tried, they advised him to 
go to General Gates next morning, 
resign before a complaint was made, 
get his discharge and be off; which he 
accordingly did. He found Gates 
very kind. The General told him he 
wished no man to remain in the army 
who was so anxious to resign, and 
wrote the discharge himself. The 
lieutenant returned to camp well 
pleased and thanked his friends for 
their counsel. He was hastening his 
departure with all possible speed, 
when one of the number asked him 
what was written on the other side of 
his discharge. Turning it over he be- 
held, to his horror, an account of his 
cowardice with all the particulars, 
which had been handed the General 
the night before. Worse than the 
roar of guns was the roar of laugh- 
ter which the poor fellow now 
had to contend with; some ad- 
vising him, with Yankee ingenuity, to 
tear it in two and paste a paper on the 
back to preserve his discharge. I 
need not add that he was soon off. 

On the seventeenth of October, a 
day never forgotten by any one pres- 
ent, the British army marched out of 
camp and surrendered themselves as 
prisoners of war. It was a glorious 
day to us. The Tories throughout 
the country had tauntingly told us for 
months before, that, when Burgoyne’s 
army reached Albany, they would 


teach us to play “Yankee Doodle” in 
a way we should never forget. When 














all was arranged for the surrender, 
our army formed into lines, that we 
might have a fine view. When the 
music was ordered to strike up, it be- 
gan with “Yankee Doodle.” General 
Gates could not refrain from smiling 
as he ordered a British march to be 
played. The fate of Burgoyne’s army 
is well known. Of our march to Al- 
bany I shall say little, except that it 
was the hardest I had then performed. 
The roads were very muddy, and, hav- 
ing given all our provisions to the en- 
emy, we could not procure half 
enough for our support on the way. 
Some of our soldiers were so hungry 
they actually picked up and ate some 
of the hard, mouldy pea-bread which 
they had thrown away on their march 
up. 

One of Burgoyne’s aids, Clarke, a 
young British officer whom history 
has buried on or near the battlefield, 
was carried with us to Albany, where 
he lived some time. I cannot be mis- 
taken, for I recollect that our physi- 
cian, who had charge of him, was a 
Free Mason; and I think that he him- 
self was able to meet with us at the 
lodge. I saw him often, and our offi- 
cers called on him frequently. One of 
Burgoyne’s nurses, whose husband 
was killed on the seventeenth, at- 
tended him till he died and, I think, 
was buried in the old churchyard at 
Albany. 

When I was a very little child, one 
of our neighbors in Petersham (who 
afterwards, being a strong Tory, 
moved to Canada) had an adopted son 
about the age of your father, to whom 
the latter was strongly attached. The 
two passed every moment they could 
together, exchanging work, etc. The 
first thing in my long life that I recol- 
lect is, that once, when I was crying 
for something forbidden me at table, 
young Atherton told me that, if I 
would not cry, he would give me a 
copper. It was the first cent I ever 
possessed. He left our part of the 
country some time before the Revolu- 
tion. At the surrender of Burgoyne, 
your father came to me with a very 
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fine-looking British officer, and asked 
if I recollected him. I did not. It 
was Atherton, the friend of his boy- 
hood. Finding that he would be or- 
dered to Europe, as he did not wish 
to go, my brother assisted him in con- 
cealing himself till the army had 
marched. He remained a citizen of 
the states. 

Our brigade was quartered princi- 
pally at Albany. The events of the 
winter, the burning of Cherry Valley 
and other settlements, I presume you 
are well acquainted with. About the 
first of April our regiment went on 
board vessels and down the river to 
West Point; where we pitched our 
tents, and, with the assistance of the 
Connecticut troops, commenced forti- 
fying the Point. Our regiment began 
the building of Fort Putnam, named 
after our colonel. Your father and 
myself, who were then both subaltern 
officers, with fifty men, struck the 
first stroke toward’ the building of 
this fort. 

While we were fortifying Fort Put- 
nam, the Connecticut troops were 
building two forts to the south of us, 
Webb and Willis; so called for two 
colonels in the Connecticut line. In 
the course of the season, by the ex- 
traordinary exertions of officers and 
soldiers, they were completed and 
well supplied with cannon, mortars, 
etc. The same season we stretched 
across the river an iron chain, weigh- 
ing, it was said, upwards of forty- 
three tons. It was made fast at the 
ends near strong batteries, and ap- 
parently rendered the passage of the 
Point by the enemy impossible. The 
attempt to pass was never made till 
the treachery of Arnold induced them 
to send a number of armed vessels up 
the river as far as Stony Point. In 
constructing the chain and placing it 
we had the help of an old ironmon- 
ger, of whom we received a large 
quantity of the iron, known among 
us by the name of “Old Hurrah.” He 
was one of the strongest and most 
energetic men I ever knew; and he 
would get done double the labor that 
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any other man could. While erecting 
the batteries, etc., we could hear his 
voice over all other noises ringing 
out, “Hurrah! hurrah! my _ boys! 
Every shovelful helps build the fort.” 
Every one near him was obliged to 
move, and quickly too. Few men 
did their country more service than 
this one, who took his iron back at 
the close of the war. 

The story of the escape of Arnold 
and the death of André is familiar to 
all. The Continental troops to which 
your father and I belonged were or- 
dered to New Jersey, where they were 
stationed when Major André was exe- 
cuted. On the evening of this mem- 
orable day, being very sick with a 
fever, I was carried out of the camp, 
some twenty miles into the country. 
The army marched on toward Phila- 
delphia, to a place called Totawsay, 
where they encamped. I remained 
where I had been carried more than 
thirty days, during which the fever 
raged continuously and I wholly lost 
my reason and recollection. 

I remained very weak and low for 
along time. The old Dutchman with 
whom I was quartered, kind-hearted 
though he was, at last told my nurse 
that he could keep me no longer. 
Tired of my useless, feeble life, I did 
not care much what became of me; 
so I told the Dutchman to tackle his 
cart, and carry me toward the camp 
as far as he could in one day, and 
there leave me with any one who 
would take me in. I was then unable 
to walk a step without assistance, and 
the old man’s daughter and my nurse, 
one on each side, were necessary to 
support me in the rude vehicle as we 
went jolting on. Night drew on, and 
the old man’s better feelings pre- 
vailed, as he saw no prospect of find- 
ing a comfortable shelter for me. He 
then offered to take me back and keep 
me till I died, if I would go home with 
him; but the daughter cried and the 
old man begged in vain. Go back I 
would not. While each was trying to 
persuade the other, we met an officer 
whom I knew in search of places for 


the sick. I told him he must help me, 
and dismissed the Dutchman. 

It was now quite dark. I asked my 
friend and my nurse each of them te 
take an arm, and so help me on to 
where we saw a light through the 
trees a few rods from us. We reached 
the house after a fashion, and found 
the family Scotch Highlanders who 
had been there several years. The 
old man was a warm Tory, and his 
son as warm a Whig. They kindly 
took me in, and their pity for me for 
a while banished all party feeling. I 
was placed in a comfortable bed be- 
side the old man, who prayed long 
and earnestly for the destruction of 
the rebels before he slept. The son 
was as noble a fellow as ever lived; 
saying that I should remain with 
them as long as I pleased. And so I 
did; gaining slowly till winter, when 
our troops went into winter quarters, 
our brigade moving to West Point. I 
was carried to a place on the North 
River, where I spent the winter. As 
I was still feeble, and my courage was 
failing, I concluded to resign and go 
home; but our colonel would not hear 
a word about it. He said that, if ! 
would remain, I should be appointed 
paymaster of the regiment; and that 
my duties would then be easier, so 
that by spring he thought I would 
fully recover my health. Your father, 
too, said that he would not consent to 
my leaving him. He said we had 
commenced together, and we would 
tough it out to the end, let that be 
what it might. I consented to re- 
main, and was appointed paymaster 
and clothier, while your father was 
made quartermaster. I at length, 
before spring, became perfectly well. 

My sickness, and that of others 
while in New Jersey, arose from want 
of proper food and attendance. The 
army was obliged to use green corn 
and fruit instead of bread. But our 
sickness and sufferings were nothing 
to what some portions of our army 
endured. I shall never forget the 
condition of several hundred, if I re- 
member rightly, of Hazen’s regiment, 
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sent on from Valley Forge while 
we were at West Point. Those 
that came to winter with us arrived 
just as we had used the last of our 
clothing to make ourselves comforta- 
ble for the season. They came in the 
morning, hungry and ragged. A 
more wretched set of men were rarely 
seen. Before night each of our sol- 
diers had hunted up his old stockings, 
shoes, and other clothing, patched 
and mended them, and thus made the 
destitute comfortable. 

In the spring of 1781, I think it 
was, our troops marched down to 
White Plains and formed an encamp- 
ment. While here we were amused 
by an order that was said to come 
from General Heath; but, as we all 
knew Washington’s abhorrence of the 
sin of profanity, we easily guessed 
where it originated. Our parade- 
ground was being cleared with great 
difficulty. The order was, that the 
first one who was heard to utter an 
oath should dig up by the roots one 
of the pitch-pine stumps which were 
being removed. This was no easy 
matter. Not long after a soldier was 
seen sweating and toiling away at one 
of these stumps, exclaiming that he 
was paying too dearly; that it would 
be the last stump that he would dig. 

Speaking of Washington’s dislike 
of profane habits reminds me of a 
scene at his own table, on an occasion 
when twenty or more officers had 
been invited to dine with him. His 
habit was, to take a single glass of 
wine after dinner and retire, leaving 
us to ourselves; as he, at this time of 
care and anxiety, rarely made any 
conversation except on business. We 
had finished our dinner, and Wash- 
ington had taken his wine in his hand, 
when a young officer from New 
Hampshire at the end of the table, 
who had long been in the habit of 
using profane language, being much 
engaged, forgot where he was and 
swore an oath. Then we heard a rap 
on the table, and Washington, setting 
down his untasted wine, arose and 
said: “Gentlemen, when I invited you 
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here, it was my intention to invite 
gentlemen only. I am sorry to add, 
that | made a mistake.” Then he left 
the room. A dead silence reigned 
for some time, which was broken by 
the offender himself calling us all to 
witness, that the oath he had uttered 
should be his last. He added that he 
would rather have been shot through 
the heart than to have deserved the 
reproof from Washington. Such was 
our love and reverence for the great 
and good man that the most profane 
left off the habit, and it was done 
away among us before the close of the 
war. 

While we were at White Plains, 
Count Rochambeau, with the French 
troops, encamped on our left. They 
remained till September, when, with 
a part of the American army, they 
marched with all speed to Yorktown. 
The capture of Cornwallis and its con- 
sequences are known to every Ameri- 
can; though very few can now realize 
the joy and gratitude which that event 
caused every heart to feel. 

In 1782 the principal part of the 
Northern Army moved to Newburg, 
and there, having built ourselves huts, 
we remained till peace was declared. 
At Newburg we passed the pleasant- 
est part of our army life, though we 
had many pleasant days, as well as sad 
ones, at West Point. Our great ball 
on the birth of the Dauphin of France 
we thought a very fine affair. The 
bower built for a hall, neatly turfed 
and covered with evergreens, was 
about twenty feet wide and a quarter 
of a mile long. The ball was opened 
by General Washington and Mrs. 
Knox. The music was said to be 
very good. Of the song, or chorus, 
I recollect but little. It began as fol- 
lows: 

“A Dauphin’s born! Let cannon loud 

Bid echo rend the sky! 
Long life to Gallia’s [noble?] king, 
Columbia’s great ally!” 
Cannon from every hill-top sent forth 
their answering notes. To show the 
lack of the common necessaries of life, 
I mention the fact, that, on this occa- 
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sion, orders came with the invitations, 
for each one bidden to bring his plate, 
knife and fork; all of which articles 
were very scarce. I have known our 
foreign friends, who were accus- 
tomed to dine off silver, for months 
together to eat from a clean chip in- 
stead of a plate. Colonel Lutterlow, 
a German, I think, by birth, an officer 
of distinction in his own country, put 
up with our fare with the utmost 
cheerfulness. I knew him well, and 
loved and respected him before he leit 
us. After the close of the war he in- 
vited several of us to dine with him. 
After the toasts, when we had drunk 
all we wished, and more, perhaps, 
than was necessary, he rose and said: 
“Before I take my leave of you, I offer 
this, which I wish you all to remem- 
ber. Here’s to our noble selves! Yes, 
I repeat; you must respect your- 
selves.” This was the last we saw of 
him, as he returned to his country im- 
mediately. He was very intelligent, 
and very much of a gentleman. 

The lack of the common conven- 
iences was sometimes curiously sup- 
plied by our soldiers by the manufac- 
ture of wooden spoons, bowls, plates, 
etc. I recollect the manufacture of a 
dripping-pan which pleased us very 
much. Some person in Massachusetts 
had a very large ox, which he fatted 
very carefully and presented to Wash- 
ington for his own table. The Gen- 
eral divided it among the officers then 
at West Point, so that a piece or two 
fell to each mess. Ours was a fine 
roasting piece, which we were hesi- 
tating to have made into soup, our 
usual method of cooking beef, when a 
soldier by the name of Skelden said 
that he would contrive a way to roast 
it by hanging it before the fire. He 
was told we could not afford to lose 
the gravy; whereupon he ran out a 
little distance and returned with a 
smooth flat stone, which he quickly 
cleaned. Then he took a roll of dough 
and laid it neatly round the stone, 
carefully turning the whole to let the 


edge bake while it caught the gravy. 
Afterwards whatever was done quick- 
ly and well was “equal to Skelden’s 
dripping-pan.”’ 

I should have mentioned that I was 
chosen agent to settle the accounts of 
the 5th Massachusetts Regiment and 
a part of the roth and the 15th. After 
close attention to the business for six 
months, I had the accounts adjusted 
and balanced, ready to be presented 
to the paymaster-general; which was 
done without loss of time. He in- 
formed me that it would be impossi- 
ble for him to go through the exam- 
ination of all the accounts and give 
the necessary certificates in less time 
than six months. This was a great 
disappointment to me as I was very 
impatient to return home, having 
been there but once during my ser- 
vice. So many officers had wives and 
families to visit, when they could be 
spared, that I had felt it my duty to 
remain. However, being constantly 
employed, the time passed more pleas- 
antly and quickly than I thought pos- 
sible. I completed my business and 
once more set my face toward home; 
which I reached in safety. No one 
will doubt that, after the absence of 
six or seven years, this was a pleasant 
time to me. 

The next thing to be done was, to 
pay the officers and soldiers the bal- 
ance due them. As the regiment was 
raised in different parts of the state, I 
thought it most convenient to meet 
the men in different towns. I accord- 
ingly advertised in the Boston Centinel, 
that I would meet them in Petersham, 
Northampton, Worcester, Harvard, 
Danvers, Boston, and Wrentham at a 
time set. This was expensive for me, 
but very convenient for them; and the 
pleasure it gave me to see so many 
of my old friends amply repaid me for 
all my trouble. The feelings of the offi- 
cers and soldiers at parting from each 
other, after so long and interesting a 
connection, I shall not attempt to 
describe 
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towns and great manufactories. 

So dense is the population that 
it is said the crops raised on the farms 
each year would not feed the inhab- 
itants over three months. From this 
one might fancy that the towns had 
overspread most of the island and 
that all the country there was left 
would be hardly more rural than vil- 
lage suburbs. But in reality the towns 
are only the plums in the pudding, 
not the substance. They are minor 
interruptions to an endless roll of cul- 
tivated fields and grazing lands 
sweeping from John o’ Groat’s to 
Land’s End. 

Even London, vast as it is, does not 
reach out so very far, after all. You 
step on a train at any of the metro- 
politan stations and go in whatever 
direction you please, and it does not 
take many minutes to get beyond the 
paved ways and the crowded build- 
ings to the quiet greenery of the 
country. Nor do the towns, in spite 
of their number and size, have any 
very marked influence on the country 
people and their ways. One would 
think they would exert a decided 


Fe towns an is a land of large 
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leavening power over the rustic life 
that would modernize it and cause its 
cruder elements to disappear. This 
is not the case. The country workers 
of England know far less of the cities 
and feel their influence far less than 
their fellows here in America. Their 
instincts are less nomadic. They live 
out their lives in the villages where 
they are born. A few miles close 
around home is often all they see of 
the world. They cling to old ways 
and are primitive and unchanging to 
a degree that an American mind finds 
astonishing. As a result, each dis- 
trict has its dialect and its peculiar 
local customs which survive genera- 
tion after generation, but never are 
transferred to other regions, not even 
to those adjoining. 

The soil of Britain is not tilled by 
the owners, nor is the tilling to any 
considerable extent done under their 
supervision. The land is practically 
all owned by the gentry, and they rent 
it to farmers, who take the entire 
responsibility of makine it return 
both them and their landlords a liv- 
ing. The tenants decide what crops 
to raise, they buy and sell, and they 
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keep what is often quite a little colony 
of laborers constantly at work. 

The laborers are at the foot of the 
industrial ladder and are so dependent 
on their weekly wages that any inter- 
ruption which throws them out of 
work even temporarily brings direfully 
close the possibility of having to go to 
the workhouse. Happily things are 
so arranged that labor on the farms is 
steady through the year and a helper 
is never laid off on account of either 
weather or season. 

The daily life of the worker is one 
of set hours, which are as definite as 
those of an employee in a factory. If 
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those that are released from the carts 
tramp on to their stables, where they 
are unharnessed and fed and groomed. 
This done, the day’s work of the 
carters and the followers of the plough 
is finished. 

The soi! in some parts is so heavy 
that four horses are the rule to each 
plough. The ploughman does not in 
this case attempt to guide his own 
team, but has a boy to walk along be- 
side the horses and urge them on. 
These boys earn their wages, I think, 
for they keep shouting to their teams 
all the time, adding emphasis by an 
occasional crack of the whip. How- 





PLOUGHING 


a man works overtime, it is by agree- 
ment, and he gets extra pay. 

Of all the laborers on a farm, the 
ploughmen and carters are the earli- 
est risers. They have to be up at four 
o’clock to feed their horses, though 
they are not in the fields to begin 


work till half-past six. About 
the middle of the aiternoon they 
all return to the farmhouse, the 


carters in their carts and the plough- 
men and ploughboys mounted side- 
saddle on their horses, which 
clanking along in single file till they 
reach the farmyard gate; then the 
riders slide off, and their horses with 


go 


WITH OXEN. 
ever, the shouts and the belaboring 
with the lash seem purely matters of 
form, and the horses step along per- 
fectly oblivious to them, so far as | 
could see. 

In former days much of the heavy 
farm work was done with bullocks. 
Now, a bullock team is comparatively 
rare. Nothing could be more pictur- 
esque. The oxen, instead of wooden 
neck-yokes, wear simple harnesses 
made of broad leather bands, and 
each creature has on a pair of great 
leather blinders which give it a look 
truly antediluvian. As it takes four 


bullocks to one plough, they, with the 
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WOMEN IN 


ploughman and the ploughboy, make 
a procession that is quite impressive. 

In strange contrast with the slow 
bullock teams, so suggestive of an- 
tiquity, one is surprised to find that he 
cannot travel far in the English coun- 
try without seeing in some wide field 
a steam plough at work, or a steam 
thresher established next a “corn” 
rick. Sometimes you meet the en- 
gines with all their apparatus in tow 
steaming along the highway; or they 
will come rattling and panting 
through the midst of the village 
where you happen to be stopping. 
They are formidable affairs, and it 
takes five men to make a working 
crew. 

Every farm has its flock of sheep. 
In some parts of the country there are 
moors and commons and rough up- 
lands where the sheep are turned 
loose to graze; but more often they 
occupy the ordinary farm fields. 
Many farmers keep them still further 
confined within a basket-work fenc- 
ing woven from split hazel. These 
hurdles, as they are called, are made 
in light detachments, that allow them 
to be readily moved, and as soon as 
the sheep have grazed one space 
clean, their fence is transferred to en- 


THE FIELDS. 


close new ground. All this was ex- 
plained to me one day by a shepherd 
with whom I stopped to talk as he 
was at his work in a roadside field. 
Then he drifted into personal remi- 
niscence and said that he had been 
brought up to tend sheep. He tried 
something else for a while, but it 
didn’t suit him, and he took up his 
old work again. He declared that it 
was the “dirtiest; nastiest, hardest” 
work there was. None of his eight 
children would take it up; no, nor 
any other young people. 

“Children goes to school now till 
they gets to be thirteen or fourteen 
years old,” he added deprecatingly, 
“and they gets cunning, you know.” 

The shepherd had a dog with him, 
but the dog did not know much, and 
never would,in his master’s opinion,— 
he “wa’n’t the right kind.” But he 
“had a dog afore him that was as 
sensible as a Christian. Seemed like 
he knew just what I said. If there 
was some sheep way round that hill 
you see there, a mile off, that dog ’d 
go for ’em, if I told him to, and I 
could keep on with my work, and he’d 
be comin’ with ’em by and by. I 
never had more ’n to speak to him or 
make a motion with my hand, and 
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he’d understand. I had him ten year, 
but he died last January. I wouldn’t 
’a’ felt it so much if I’d lost one of my 
children.” 

The shepherd said he had two 
cousins in America, William and 
Thomas Cook. He hadn’t heard from 
them in a great while, and he had lost 
the paper he had their address on and 
forgotten the name of the place where 
they lived. He didn’t know but I 
might have been acquainted with 
them. 

A few days later I came on a 
party of sheep-shearers at work in a 
barn. The big doors were open, and 





FELLING AN OAK, 


the men were snipping away on the 
barn floor with their shining shears. 
The bay on one side was full of pant- 
ing sheep still unsheared. On the 
other side were the bundles of fleeces 
and odds and ends of farm tools and 
rubbish. When a sheep had been re- 
lieved of its coat it was allowed to leap 
away to its mates in the near field. 
The shearers work in little bands of 
six or eight men, and go from farm 
to farm to do the work through a sea- 
son that lasts rather over a month. 
At noon they went out under a tree 
with their baskets and ate dinner ; and 
while they lunched and gossiped one 
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of them cut a companion’s hair with 
his sheep-shears. 

All the heaviest farm work is done 
by men, but the lighter field tasks are 
undertaken by women to a consider- 
able extent, though I believe these are 
always intermittent, never continued 
week after week the year through. 
My first sight of women workers was 
on the newly ploughed grounds of 
early spring. They were going over 
the fields with forks and picking out 
all the witch-grass roots. These they 
piled in little heaps, which later were 
burned. Their working day was 
seven or eight hours long, and their 
pay a shilling. 
They were pictur- 
esque, but the close 
view that showed 
them to be nearly 
all old and stumpy- 
figured and slouchy 


in dress left no 
room for romance. 

Nor were the 
men workers less 
rudely rustic than 
the women.  In- 


deed, it seemed to 
me that all the 
English farm folk 
by the time they 
reached middle age 
became what we 
would call “char- 
acters.” In their 
looks they grew 
knotty and gnarled and earthy; 
and this outward appearance is more 
or less typical of their minds. 
In features the men are strongly 
individualized; no two are alike—a 
result in part due to the many odd 
and old-fashioned ways they have of 
trimming and training their beards. 
Clothing is quaint, and their heavy 
footwear added to their laborious lives 
makes the movements of all except 
the more youthful and vigorous seem 
ungainly. 

As the season advances, the women 
are to be found in the hop gardens 
and in the wheat and hay fields. 
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Wheat, or ‘“‘corn,” as it is called in 
Britain, is sown in drills about six 
inches apart, and as soon as it gets 
well started, the women go through it 
and hoe out the weeds. 

In May, when the hop gardens are 
bristled all over with bare, newly set 
poles, around which the vines are 
just beginning to twine, there are 
pretty sure to be two or three women 
in every such field, “’op-tying,” as 
they would say. This consists in 
fastening the vines to the poles so that 
they will be sure to climb and not 
sprawl around on the ground. Most 
of the women wear wide brimmed 
straw hats tied on with handker- 
chiefs. Each has a long bag fastened 
to her waist, in which she carries the 
green rushes that she uses in tying. 
They work very deftly, though they 
keep their tongues going as fast as 
their hands. 

Once in a visit of mine to a hop 
garden, a worker held her tawny arms 
out toward me and said, “I s’pose the 
women don’t get browned and burned 
that-a-way in America. But we’ve 
always been at this same work, and 
we'll keep right on at it as long as 
we've got a breath left.” 


It seemed to me they were doing 
the work with unusual celerity. I 
said as much, and the woman ex- 
plained that this was because they 
were paid for the amount they did 
and not for their time; and she added 
frankly, “If it were day work, we’d 
stop that much to talk the ‘ops 
wouldn’t get tied in all summer.” 

Just as I was leaving the hop gar- 
den I heard a tree crash to the earth 
in a near grove, and when I turned 
aside to learn the cause I found sev- 
eral men felling oaks. They did this 
by sawing off the trunks low down, 
almost level with the ground. The 
stumps left were barely six inches 
high. Compared with that, the two 
or three foot stumps of America and 
the great gashes we make in getting 
our trees down seem very wasteful. 
The oak bark is sold to tanneries, and 
after a tree was felled the men with 
their axes, billhooks and other in- 
struments stripped it off from both 
trunk and branches down to limbs 
not over an inch and a half in diam- 
eter. 

The busiest seasons on the farm are 
those of the hay, grain and hop har- 
vests. There is employment then for 
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every one. June is the haymaking 
month, and its scenes have sometimes 
as much the air of carnival as of labor. 
This is especially true when the early 
fields are mown near the villages. On 


pleasant evenings half the population 
is out watching the men swinging 
their scythes in the slow fading light. 
The children are in the new-mown 
grass having a frolic, tumbling about 
and gathering up great armfuls to 
Their mothers 


throw at each other. 
watch them from 
over the fence and 
laugh at their haps 
and mishaps. The 
little ones get hot 
and red-faced, and 
some are hurt and 
shed tears, but it is 
not easy to induce 
them to start for 
home before the 
men stop work at 
about ten o’clock. 
Most of the 
mowing in the level 
regions of England 
is done with a ma- 
chine. Yet there 


are still many old-fashioned farmers 
who cling to the idea that a machine 
leaves about as much as it cuts. Such 
farmers have the work done by hand 
even if the farm measures half a 
thousand acres. The smaller farmers 
often have no machine, because 
they do not feel they can afford 
one, considering the amount they 
would use it; and on most farms 
there is a certain amount of 
land so steep or so much ditched 
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that machine-cutting is not practical. 
The mowing with scythes is done by 
gangs of men who go from farm to 


farm doing the work. I came across 
a party of mowers one morning eat- 
ing a “tenner” (ten o’clock lunch) 
under a hedge. In his basket each 
man had half a loaf of bread and a 
large piece of cheese, from which he 
cut off such lumps as his appe- 
tite demanded. Each man_ also 
had a jug of 
beer brought 
from home, 
and the 
party had 
collectively a 
little keg of 
ale that was 
furnished by 
their master. 
One of the 
men went 
up to the 
farmhouse 
for this at 
about nine 
o’clock each 
morning and 
brought it 
back slung 
up ona stick 
over his 
shoulder. 
The men, 
after they 
had disposed 
of their 
bread and 
cheese, 
drank two 
glasses each 
of the ale 
from a horn tumbler, and smoked 
a pipe of tobacco in between. 
When their half hour was up, they 
all whetted their broad blades and 
went to work again. They told 
me that, in their opinions, mow- 
ing-machines had had their day, 
and were destined everywhere to 


be more and more displaced by hand 
work. 
Tedders and horse-rakes are much 
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less common than with us, particu- 
larly the former. Turning and raking 
are largely done by hand, usually by 
the women, who also roll the hay into 
tumbles. 

When the work in the hayfields is 
well under way on a big farm, the 
operations take on a decided aspect 
of business and bustle. The most 
typical haying scene of this sort that 
I witnessed was in the troad acres of 
a gentle- 
man’s park. 
There were 
two wagons, 
one always 
at the rick 
unloading, 
while the 
other was in 
the field. 
Two _ horses 
were hitched 
tandem to 
each wagon, 
and a 
ploughboy 
accompanied 
each pair to 
drive them. 
Two men 
were on the 
load, three 
pitched on, 
and two old 
men with 
big rakes 
followed the 
load and 
gathered the 
scatterings. 
At the rick 
were two 
men unloading, three on the rick re- 
ceiving the hay as it was pitched up, 
and two or three others getting drinks 
of beer out of the bottles in their bas- 
kets that lay under a convenient elm. 
Two old fellows with fag-hooks were 
reaping the grass left by the machines 
along the hedges ; two old women and 
an old man were rolling up the 
windrows; and a young fellow on a 
horse-rake was going leisurely back 
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and forth across the field. That 
makes twenty people. It was a 


pretty sight—the busy harvest field 
among the great, sturdy English 
elms, with the ivied walls and tall 
chimneys of “the big house” rising on 
the slope beyond. 

Sometimes the “squire,” the occu- 
pant of the big house, comes into the 
hayfield and takes part in the work. 
He gets off his coat and pitches on 
the hay with great gusto for perhaps 
a couple of 
hours, chaffs 


with the 
men, drinks 
beer with 
them, and 


makes him- 
self as com- 
panionable 
as possible. 
The men feel 
that he is a 
good fellow 
to conde- 
scend to 
work on 
their level, 
and it in- 
clines them 
to serve him 
faithfully. 
But it would 
not do for 
the squire to 


work every 
day with 
them; that 


would lower 
him at once 
in their esti- 
mation. The work is beneath him; 
he must do it only for fun. 

The term “harvest time,” in Eng- 
land, means more particularly that 
part of summer when the wheat and 
other cereals are garnered. There is 
a repetition then of the busy scenes 
of haymaking. After the harvest the 
farmer turns his pigs out “earshin” in 
the stubble fields, where they are 
allowed to roam six or seven hours 
each day till they have picked up all 
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the stray ears of grain. Often there 
are sixty or seventy pigs in a drove, 
with a boy or two along to “mind” 
them. 

Hop-picking begins with the first 
days of September. By then the 
blossoming brightness of the earlier 
months is past, the grain is nearly all 
reaped, the hay harvested, and the 
fields are bare and sombre. Yet 
many flowers still linger along the 
roadsides, and the hedges are en- 
‘livened = by 
the scarlet 
of hips and 
haws. There 
is much land 
recently 
ploughed, 


and many 
new ricks 
are in the 


field corners, 
looking very 
tidy with 
their roofs of 
fresh thatch 
glistening in 
the sunlight. 

I was eager 
to see_all 
that I could 
of the hop 
harvest ; and 
one day 
when I was 
passing a 
hop kiln and 
noticed 
smoke issu- 
ing from its 
squat chim- 
ney, I stopped to investigate. A 
small door at one end was open, and 
I went in; but I did not stay long. 
Three men in the dim interior were 
feeding the fires with charcoal and 
brimstone, and the air was so sul- 
phurous I was glad to hurry out to 
escape choking. I got little notion of 
the process of hop-drying. The men 
had pointed to a ladder and said I 
might go upstairs, but I was already 
getting anxious for a change of air and 
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refused. Besides, they winked at each 
other suspiciously, and I think, had 
I gone up, they would have kept me 
there till I tipped them. At any rate 
that is one of the pleasantries that the 
hop-drier is privileged to indulge 
with any visitor he can catch in that 
way. I asked one of the men who 
followed me to the door where I could 
see the hop-picking, and he said, 
“About a mile to the south.” I ques- 
tioned him whether I had better go 
around by the road or try a more 
direct way cross‘lots. The man re- 
plied in the bluff, rude manner that 
one too often finds among the rural 
English, “You’ve got legs, ain’t ye? 
Go there any way ye want to.” 

I found the pickers at work in a 
field that sloped down into a little 
valley. The poles were being taken 
down as fast as needed, and the pick- 
ers were pulling off the hops into 
great baskets. Men, women and chil- 
dren were all at work. The old 
women and the grandfathers were 
there, and so were the babies, tucked 
up in blankets and wraps and lying 
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A VILLAGE CORNER. 
quite contented on the ground among 
the shadows of the festooned poles. 
It was a pleasant scene there amidst 
the greenery,—nimble fingers flying, 
always the voices calling and the hum 
of gossip, the rustic costumes, the 
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children playing or helping with in- 
dustrious clumsiness, and in it all the 
rustle of the vines and the wholesome 
odor of the hops. It makes a healthy 
out-of-doors holiday, and the people 
flock from far and near into the hop 
regions to enjoy it. When the journey 
is short they come in great farm 
wagons with all their bags and bag- 
gage prepared to cook their own food 
and sleep in barns and sheds. They 
shout and joke as they go along in 
spite of the plodding slowness of the 
journey and the apparent discomfort 
of the vehicle. The fact that no one 
is too young to go is attested by the 
presence of one or two baby carriages 
dragging along at the rear of the 
wagon. 

A vast army of hop-pickers come 
by train from London at this time. 
They are the scum of the city, a 
dilapidated crowd of old and young, 
who arrive heavily loaded with their 
household goods, and make a very 
motley scene at the railroad stations, 
bowed with their sacks and baskets. 

The wages of a laborer in the 

- poorer parts of Eng- 


M land are ten or 
twelve shillings a 
week; while in the 


more favored dis- 
tricts he is paid dou- 
ble that amount. 
Work begins in 
summer at. six 
o’clock. At eight 
the laborer stops 
half an hour for 
breakfast, at ten he 
eats a luncheon, and 
at noon takes an 
hour to rest and eat 
dinner. His work is 
done at five, when 
he trudges home to 
supper. Just before 
he goes to bed he disposes of one 
more luncheon, and the day is ended. 

A man could hardly live and sup- 
port a family on ten or twelve 
shillings a week, were it not that in 
summer he always has a chance to do 
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“task work.” While this lasts, he 
works extra hard and overtime, and 
earns six or eight shillings a day. He 
will very likely be out at four in the 
morning and keep at it till nine or ten 
at night. 

The extra wages a man and his wife 
make in summer task work are used 
to buy shoes and clothing. The 
ordinary wages are pretty much used 
up in paying rent and in buying the 
daily necessities of food and drink. 
The fare is always rough and poor, 
and a couple of pounds or so of bacon 
is all the meat a family will eat in a 
week. Few make any provision for 
sickness, and when sickness comes 
the laborer is compelled to rely on 





the parish doctor and _ parochial 
charity. 

Yet in spite of small earnings there 
are a goodly number among the 
laborers who save money. With some 
it is a blind habit, with others it is 
simply miserliness, and with still 
others it is ambition. One does not 
see much chance for hoarding on the 
wages received, but the thrifty are al- 
ways on the lookout to save their 
pennies. Persons who receive parish 
help are sometimes found to have a 
considerable sum laid by when they 
die. 

Laborers marry early. The wife 
has usually been in domestic service, 
and often contributes the larger half 
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of the little ready money that is spent 
in getting the scanty home furnish- 
ings. Very little is bought in the 
years that follow. A replenishing of 
blankets and bed linen, when it takes 
place, is quite apt to be from the 
charities which are distributed at 
Christmas time. 

It is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion that the laborer’s cottage is over- 
crowded. Even when there are eight 
or nine children in a family, there may 
be no more than two sleeping rooms 
—a condition that is plainly bad both 
morally and physically. 

One of the most interesting views 
of how the laborer lives and how it 
all ends, I got one day from a village 
shoemaker. My American shoes had 
early given out on the gritty English 
roads, and to make them once more 
serviceable I sought out this cobbler. 
While he worked on the shoes I sat 
and talked 
with him. I 
was asking 
about the 
farm work- 
ers when the 
shoemaker 
looked out of 
the window 


and_ said: 
“There’s’ a 
man just 
goin’ past. 
He’s__ been 
workin’ 
from early 
morning, ten 
hours, for 
his master. 
Now he’s 
goin’ home 


to have tea, 
and work in 
his garden 


awhile, and 
then he’ll be 
goin’ out 
again for 


two or three 
hours to 
help his wife, 
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‘op-tying. He and his wife has to 
work all they can to get along. 
They couldn’t live on their weekly 
wages. They has to do task work 
to earn something extra, or they’d 
have to go to the workhouse. That 
man in harvest just slivers into it 
and works night and day, and the 
wife helps. The employers!—they 
don’t care whether a man lives or 
dies, and if they get a man down 
they tread on him. They can do 
anything to a man, or to his 
wife or children—and they does 
pretty roughish things sometimes— 
and the man daren’t make any com- 
plaint. If he does, come Saturday 
night, there’s his wages, and he’s not 
wanted any more. Then where’s he 
to go, and where’s his next week’s 
food to come from? 

“Yes, these laborers travel from 
hedge to hedge till they are wore out, 
and they’re 
so dependent 
on their 
master that 
some of ’em 
are afraid to 


say their 
soul’s their 
own. As 
soon as they 
can’t do a 
fair day’s 
work they 
are sent to 
the work- 
house. You 
can depend 
on ’t they 
don’t stay 
there long 


before they- 
‘re brought 
home in a 
little four- 
wheel trap, 
and___— buried 
in the 
churchyard. 

“The work- 
house ’s 


TUBS. worse’ than 
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the grave, to the thinking of a good 
many of the laborers. There was poor 
old Tom Christurn that lived down 
here next to the chapel. He’s dead 
these two years now. He was gettin’ 
old and couldn’t support himself, but 
he always said he wouldn’t go to the 
workhouse,—and he didn’t. The day 
they came to take him he cut his 
throat. 

“The treatment ’s not overgrand at 
the workhouse, and they’re not over- 
fed there either, and they get no beer 
or other liquors. Then the men and 
women, except the older people, are 
all separated. A man would never see 
his wife there, only by chance in the 
yard. The preachers say, ‘What God 
hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder’; but they don’t pay much 
attention to that saying at the work- 
house.” 

This discourse of the shoemaker’s 
made me eager to see some paupers 
for myself, and a few days later I had 
the chance. It was on the occasion 


of a picnic given to the workhouse 
folk by a gentleman of a neighboring 
village. The paupers numbered 
thirty or forty, the men in dark caps 
and white smock-frocks, and the 
women in blue gowns and white 
aprons. They were very neat, yet 
they had a bleached-out, broken-down 
look, as if capacity and energy were 
pretty well gone. It was a look very 
different from the tough, knotty 
brownness of the old men still at work 
in the fields. I was told that one rea- 
son for the antipathy of the poor to 
the workhouse is that there a person 
is compelled to keep clean and be reg- 
ular in his habits. Cleanliness is a 
bugbear, and it is a common saying 
when a man is entering the work- 
house, “Well, he won’t last long. 
They'll soon wash him to death when 
he gets there.” 

The gentleman who _ entertained 
the paupers in his park had them 
brought from the workhouse in sev- 
eral wagons arched over with greens, 
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and, at the foot of his lawn he put up 
a big tent in which was spread a 
grand feast. After the servants had 
served dinner, the old people left the 
tent and disposed themselves com- 
fortably on the grass and seats under 
the trees. Most of the old men gath- 
ered in the shade of a great beech, 
where tobacco and a basket of clay 
pipes were passed around. 

The tobacco was a treat. Men in 
the workhouse are not allowed to- 
bacco unless their age is over seventy. 
Even those who have an allowance 
are not satisfied, and it is the custom 
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celebration to the extent of lunching 
with a party of friends on the other 
side of the wide lawn. He thought 
the old people would enjoy them- 
selves best if left alone. They were 
not at all demonstrative,—their vital- 
ity had ebbed too low for that; but in 
their way they found it a grand occa- 
sion—one to talk of for weeks after- 
ward. Like all good things, however, 
it had to have an end, and at eight 
o’clock the paupers were helped into 
their green-arbored wagons and sent 
back to the workhouse, — where 
destiny had appointed that sooner or 
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for visiting friends to bring along a 
little tobacco for a present when they 
call at the workhouse. As for the old 
women, they complain about their 
allowance of tea. They are all very 
fond of the teapot by the time they go 
to the workhouse, and when friends 
call on one of the woman paupers 
they present her with an ounce of tea, 
a little sugar, and possibly a few new- 
laid eggs. 

While the old people were lounging 
and smoking, a red-uniformed band 
of music arrived, and spent two 
hours playing to the company. 
The gentleman who was the patron 
of the day joined in the paupers’ 


later what was left of their broken 
lives should flicker out. 

In summing up the laborer’s life as 
a whole, it cannot be said to lack a 
certain cheerfulness and even gayety, 
in spite of hardships and in spite of 
the shadow that the workhouse casts 
over the elderly and decrepit. Wants 
are few and cares sit lightly. It is 
characteristic of the laboring folk that 
they live day by day. If they have 
work and food and housing now, they 
are not apprehensive about the mor- 
row. It is people who have much to 
lose that worry. Happiness, too, de- 
pends largely on companionship, and 
that, both in their daily work and in 


















their leisure, the English peasantry 
never lack. Loneliness is not a fea- 
ture of farm life in England, as it too 
often is here in America. The village 
gossip, the gatherings at the inn tap- 
rooms, the services at church and 
chapel, and the holidays and gala 
occasions furnish constantly recurring 
change and relaxation. The lives ot 
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the laborers are far from being empty 
and far from being uninteresting to 
themselves. Indeed, in my acquaint- 
ance with them, I found very few 
who had any desire to exchange the 
good of which they knew in beautiful 
old England for the affluent uncer- 
tainties of our great continent beyond 
the seas. 





A GLIMPSE OF COLONEL HENRY LEE. 


By Daniel Gregory Mason. 


HOSE who have ever 
had the privilege of 
seeing in public the 
late Colonel Henry 
Lee, of seeing him 
make a__ political 

speech, with all his striking dig- 

nity of presence, or act as mar- 
shal at a Harvard Commence- 
ment, with a courtesy and grace 
of which he alone held the secret, will 
be interested to hear how that char- 
acteristic mingling of self-respect with 
cordiality to others showed itself con- 
stantly in his private manner. He 
was one of those native gentlemen to 
whom surroundings are indifferent. 
He was just as noble in receiving a 
caller as in addressing a thousand fel- 
low citizens. In an age of pretence, 
he was perfectly genuine; and there 
was something whole hearted even in 
the way he cherished a misconception. 

He gave you, after one moment’s con- 

tact, a sense of authenticity, that 

made meeting him an event. I have 

seldom become acquainted with a 

man who impressed me so immedi- 

ately as being a real, ultimate force; 
and my object in writing about him 
is to show, however slightly, to those 
who knew him only as a public man 
of power and charm, that these quali- 
ties did not leave him when he shut 
his house door behind him, but that 





they were part and parcel of his indi- 
viduality. 

Long before I knew him person- 
ally he had been to me, as to many of 
us young Harvard graduates, a repre- 
sentative figure. Just as Emerson rep- 
resented to us the fundamentally re- 
ligious but independent spirits who 
started the advance beyond puritan- 
ism; just as Lowell represented to us 
the scholars and gentlemen who be- 
gan to bring a cosmopolitan culture 
into a parochial community, so Col- 
onel Henry Lee represented the pub- 
lic spirited, shrewd and honorable 
merchants who did as much as any 
men to make New England what it 
became. We admired him not onlys 
for what he did (for his continual and 
generous benefactions to our college, 
for example), but for what he was, the 
kind of Harvard man he stood for in 
the eyes of the extra-academic world. 
Naturally then I welcomed with en- 
thusiasm an opportunity to see him 
for myself, in his own home. and day 
after day. He was overrun with 
manuscripts, letters, memoranda, 
papers of all sorts, the accumulation 
of a lifetime of public and private ser- 
vice; he wanted some one to bring 
them into order, and I was recom- 
mended for the task. 

Early one bright, chilly morning in 
September, 1897, after a brisk walk 
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from the Reservoir Station in Brook- 
line gradually up through country- 
like roads and in through a stile and 
along a broad walk bordered by tall 
evergreens, I rang Colonel Lee’s 
doorbell. I had time as I waited to 
notice the quiet elegance of the tile- 
floored portico, and the neatness of 
the accurately laid-out garden beds 
beyond the carriage drive. Every- 
thing was fresh in the early sun, the 
flowering shrubs were new washed 
with dew, and even the squirrels had 
an air of good living—squirrel aris- 
tocrats they seemed. Presently there 
was a click, and Colonel Lee himself 
stood before me. His was not a cheap 
pride; he could answer the doorbell 
regally. 


In physique he was tall and stocky,. 
with only a stoop to reveal his age— 
no tremulousness or emaciation. He 
stood well and squarely on his legs, 
like a man who could face an audi- 


ence. Even his stoop was self-re- 
specting—that of a man who has: 
earned the right to stoop. His face 


was a mid-century English gentle- 
man’s, with American shrewdness 
quaintly interfused, a face the net re- 
sult of which was common sense and 
humor. The ruddy skin, inclined to 
fold in well-marked lines, and the 
stout, almost bulbous nose, gave no 
impression of coarseness, but rather 
of a full and ardent vitality. The gray- 
ish blue eves looked out with a veiled 
or latent twinkle, in spite of heavy lids. 














above and puffy circles underneath. 
The effect might have been plethoric 
had there not been such an alert intel- 
ligence in every feature. The mouth 
was firm and wide, the white hair very 
fine. In demeanor Colonel Lee was 
always simply yet exquisitely courte- 
ous. With an inclination of the head 
and a word of recognition, he led me 
into his library and, excusing himself 
for a moment, sat down in a bay win- 
dow at the end of the room to finish a 
bit of writing. “I sometimes write a 
piece in the papers,” was his com- 
ment. 

I sat down on a sofa in front of a 
crackling fire of big logs and waited. 
It was a large and sombrely hand- 
some room. Except in the alcove 
where the writing desk was placed, the 
light was somewhat subdued, having 
little chance to reflect from the tiers of 
dark colored books that lined the 
walls or the sober family portraits 
hanging above them. It was a good 
room to be in, a room where you 
might sit and commune with the 
spirits of a past generation, shut 
almost as effectually from modern 
garishness as they were in their 
morocco and calf. I mused on the 
great dead of New England, to an 
accompaniment of snapping wood 
and scratching pen. 

Presently the pen stopped, and the 
writer, still sitting with his back to me 
and at a distance of eight or ten yards, 
introduced the business of my call by 
saying: “When I was in college there 
was a society called the Med Facs, and 
I held the office of Chief of Miscel- 
laneousness and Gout. That was 
many years ago, but the miscella- 
neousness has always stayed with me, 
and I sent for you that you might 
cope with it. The gout I have for- 
tunately escaped, though I am 
eighty.” Then, with the half-hidden 
quizzical gleam in his eye which I 
afterwards learned to discern so often, 
he led me upstairs, and set me face to 
face with that same miscellaneous- 
ness. 

It was truly named. One overflow- 
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ing bedroom closet was glutted with 
such an accumulation of notes, arti- 
cles, pamphlets, jottings, historical 
and genealogical memoranda, photo- 
graphs, diaries, letters, newspaper 
clippings, abstracts of essays, and all 
other known species of literary mis- 
cellanea, that I contemplated it with 
despair. Through the weeks that fol- 
lowed it was my task, pleasant and 
unpleasant, to try to educe cosmos 
out of this chaos. 

As may be imagined, the most en- 
joyable element in these sessions was 
the company and conversation of 
Colonel Lee. He had to take his 
drive generally at about eleven; but 
before that he would sit in soldierly 
erectness on the side of the bed, pe- 
rusing his manuscripts in silence or, 
started by some familiar name, 
rambling off, much to my delight, in 
long monologues of reminiscence, 
pointed every now and then with 
inimitable touches of political scandal 
that was old before I was born, but 
that as he told it was made new again. 
If I could remember all he told me in 
his deep, well modulated voice, from 
which no asperity of gruffness (and 
he was sometimes gruff) could take 
away the sonorousness, I could write 
a good deal of history, and of enter- 
taining history. As it is, I remember 
only isolated remarks and comments, 
which can hardly serve as more than 
examples to illustrate the keenness 
and accuracy of this intellect, which 
eighty years had not relaxed. 

An impassioned conservative, he 
considered the proposed extension of 
the franchise for election of Harvard 
overseers to members of the university 
not holding A. B. degrees a device 
of the devil’s. One day as I was leav- 
ing he talked about it a long time, 
sitting in an armchair on the portico. 
He spoke affectingly of his feeling 
for the college, of his fondness for his 
room in Hollis Hall, and said that if 
he were turned loose in the world he 
knew of no place where he would 
rather go to live. Then with fine in- 
dignation he demanded, “And do you 
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say to me that a man who comes down 
from the backwoods of Maine and 
learns to fill teeth is as good a Har- 
vard man as I?” The same aristo- 
cratic instincts underlay his contempt 
for radicals, whom he considered an- 
archic subverters of ancient order. 
Once, when he had been recalling his 
friendships with Washington Irving, 
with Emerson, with. Lowell and 
Holmes, I asked him if he had ever 
seen Thoreau. “No,” he snapped 
back, “nor ever wanted to.” 

But his irrepressible humor, which 
seemed to me in a way his most orig- 
inal and pervasive quality, saved his 
conservatism from setting into preju- 
dice. He respected the respectable 
as much as the average Bostonian, 
but he examined men for himself. 
Thus he considered John Holmes, 
brother of Oliver Wendell, more than 
a match for his more famous brother. 
“T used to tell Cousin Wendell,” he 
chuckled, “that John beat him, horse, 
foot, and dragoons.” A certain citi- 
zen, reputed a public-spirited man, he 
did not believe in; or rather he 
believed that, mingled with the public 
ardor, were motives of a more per- 
sonal advantage. To a friend who 
asked him if he did not consider 
W a notably public-spirited 
man, he replied, “Both Falstaff and 
Robin Hood were certainly interest- 
ing characters, but one would hardly 
think of calling them public spirited.” 
When W , to whom the remark 
was promptly retailed, remonstrated 
to Colonel Lee that it sounded as if 
he thought him a highwayman, “Well, 
and so I do,” replied the doughty 
colonel. His verdict on a historical 
work by a writer of local fame showed 
equally his healthy independence. 
“It averages ten errata to the page,” 
he said. “Mr.’ is less remark- 











able for accuracy than enthusiasm.” 
Unusually keen, for one who had 
worked so much on committees and 
boards, was his appreciation of the 
absurdities into which men so work- 
ing are often led. He was congratu- 
lating himself one day on having 
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chosen a silver pitcher to give Bur- 
gess as a tribute to his yachting ex- 
ploits, “rather than two vessels up- 
side down, with a Triton on top.” 

Sometimes, to my discomfiture, his 
satire had a way of making a sudden 
leap out of the past and descending 
unexpectedly on my unhappy head. 
Just at the moment when I was most 
rapt in the involutions of his anec- 
dote, trying to conjure up a mental 
picture of the society he was touching 
off, I would be brought back to the 
contemporary with a jerk. His eyes, 
mild with memory a moment before, 
would focus on me sharply, and I 
must be ready to give an account of 
the document I was _ inattentively 
fingering. If there was a bit of stam- 
mer, a second’s hesitation, I was 
made to feel the guiltiness of my 
neglect. At these times his expres- 
sion was a study; the meditation and 
the suppressed humor alike de- 
parted, to be replaced by a cold, im- 
personal scrutiny. I do not think he 
was in the least unkindly disposed 
toward me; it was simply that it inter- 
ested him to withdraw into his own 
depths and see how I would bear his 
indifference. He took a delight, as 
do most elderly men who have faced 
the world, in putting a younger man 
on his mettle. Therefore, whether I 
wriggled or rallied under the ordeal, 
he still “fronted me with a coeval 
mien.” Only two instances of this 
sort of passage do Iremember. Oncel 
told him casually that a certain manu- 
script was complete. He immediately 
doubled on me. “How do you know 
it’s complete? Have you counted the 
pages?” I had to admit I had not. 
“No, you’re merely assuming it,” he 
rejoined, and added witheringly, 
“there’s not much virtue in assump- 
tion.” On another occasion, when 
with a dull knife I sawed away at a 
string, he rapped out, “Who sharp- 
ened your knife?” 

Yet unsympathetic as his attitude 
might sometimes seem to a very 
young or a very sentimental per- 
son, one .had to realize’ that 














it was the attitude of a well rounded 
man of the world. To any di- 
rect appeal he was unfailingly kind, 
and his old-fashioned courtesy was 
untiring. He had a way of assuming 
your respect and then treating you as 
an equal, the social result of which 
was perfect. He was too deeply im- 
pregnated with aristocratic feeling for 
any of it to daub off offensively upon 
those who came into contact with 
him. The very thoroughness of his 
self-appreciation kept him free of 
vanity, just as the high esteem in 
which he held his family saved his 
interest in genealogy from seeming a 
fad. Of course my acquaintance with 
him, novel as the point from which 
I viewed him may have been, was too 
slight to permit of my making, even 
to myself, any very thoroughgoing 
decisions about his character; but I 
saw clearly enough that he was a man 
of large honor, of humor, of wide and 
discriminating interest in affairs. He 
was one of the last survivors of that 
nearly obsolete type of New Eng- 
lander, the educated gentleman-mer- 
chant; and though there are other 
kinds of men in their way just as use- 
ful, yet it is always a stimulating ex- 
ercise to turn from to-day for a mo- 
ment’s reverent study of those modes 
of manhood that existed among us 
yesterday, and the virtues of which 
will distil into our blood for many a 
day to come. 

The last time I saw Colonel Lee 
was one fresh autumn morning, much 
like that first September day, but a 
vear later. He had sent for me to 
finish my interrupted work, and I was 
taking to him another student who 
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was to act as substitute. He looked 
as vigorous and ruddy as ever, but his 
heart beat painfully from the effort of 
walking upstairs, and he had to sit 
still some time before speaking. With 
the first supply of breath he explained 
with all his old kindliness that he had 
sent for us because he was about to 
write down some memories of his life, 
for which he needed to find many 
papers. “You know I am not im- 
mortal,” he added, still holding his 
hand over the troublesome heart. I 
was struck at the time by the Spartan 
urbanity of the remark. “Of course,” 
he went on, “my story will be in one 
sense nothing at all; but then, it will 
be a pretty long nothing-at-all”— 
and I caught that elusive twinkle 
coming nearer the surface and retiring 
again. 

When, an hour later, we had fin- 
ished our preliminary survey, the car- 
riage was at the door, and we were 
invited to ride down to the car with 
Colonel Lee. With his ready tact, he 
made me take the inside seat and my 
friend the outside; for was I not the 
senior arranger? Thus we rode, side 
by side, for the last quarter of an 
hour that I ever saw this fine old man 
[ had come so much to respect; and I 
picture him now as he still sat there 
after I had got out, leaning back with 
his own quiet dignity and smiling at 
us young fellows. I reached in and 
shook hands, realizing as I did so that 
I should probably never see him 
again. Then we shut the door; the 
carriage started on, and we stood a 
moment before turning away, glad to 
think that such a man as this had 
gone out from our common college. 
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THE CARTERS IN EARLY 





OHIO. 


A GLIMPSE OF CINCINNATI IN ITS FIRST QUARTER CENTURY. 


By C. E. Cabot. 


“ R. THOMAS CARTER with his 
wife and eight children, left Read- 
ing, Mass., on the 16th day of 

Sept., 1802; and about the 1st of January, 

1803, arrived at Cincinnati, N. W. Terri- 

tory, Ohio.” 


So reads the record, one of many 
similar ones at that date, when the 
long trains of emigrant wagons, car- 
rying the best elements of our New 
England farming and trading popula- 
tion, traversed the thinly settled 
country between our seacoast and the 
almost unbroken wilderness of the 
then remote Northwest, over the 
routes soon to become great high- 
ways of commerce. From the homes 
whose necessities had been wrested 
from adverse conditions of climate 
and soil, to the fertile western coun- 
try inviting and awaiting their com- 
ing to widen its own more favorable 
opportunities, went forth the families, 
—the women whose toil would be in 
nowise lessened, and the children 
whose training would build the foun- 
dation of the future of the newer 
country, whose almost limitless hori- 
zon would furnish full scope for what- 
ever ambition they might cherish. 

In 1788 the attention of people in 
the eastern states became attracted 
toward the fertile lands along the 
Ohio River as a country desirable for 
occupancy. In 1784 Virginia had 
ceded to the United States all her ter- 
ritory northwest of the Ohio; and in 
1787 the famous Ordinance was 
passed, organizing and regulating its 
government,—that Ordinance which 
has been well called “worthy of ever- 
lasting praise.” In the previous year, 
1786, the Ohio Land Company had 
been formed in Boston to promote 
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emigration, purchasing five million 
acres in the Ohio valley. Under the 
direction of this company Marietta 
became settled in the spring of 1788, 
and Cincinnati in the autumn of the 
same year. The early settlers were 
intelligent and enterprising. Most of 
them had served in the Revolutionary 
War as officers or soldiers, and at its 
close hoped to find more favorable 
conditions for future usefulness in the 
newer country. But peace did not 
come to them as they had hoped. At 
the very outset they were called upon 
to endure not only all the privations 
and labors of pioneer life, but were 
obliged to be continually on the de- 
fensive against the Indians, who kept 
our whole frontier in a constant state 
of warfare; and it was not until 1795, 
when peace was established by the 
Treaty of Greenville, that any sense 
of security was felt, although the vari- 
ous tribes still cherished hostility 
toward the United States, and the 
duty of keeping open communication 
between the widely scattered settle- 
ments and of protecting the lives of 
the settlers had still to be maintained. 

In 1708 the people of the territory, 
having so increased in numbers as to 
be entitled to representation in Con- 
gress, chose as their first delegate 
William Henry Harrison, then only 
twenty-five vears of age, but already 
of distinguished ability in the public 
service; and he was duly elected, Oc- 
tober 3, 1799. To this fortunate 
choice did our western country owe 
much of her prosperity in future 
growth and welfare. Thoroughly in- 
formed as to the conditions and neces- 
sities of the country, and of sound 
judgment as to the best methods by 
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which its assured peace and well-be- 
ing might be best maintained, Mr. 
Harrison was active in the adoption 
by Congress of an act providing first 
of all for the subdivision of the public 
lands into small lots, that thereby 
people of moderate means might find 
it easy to secure homesteads for their 
families. Burnet writes: “This act 
was hailed as the most beneficent 
measure that Congress had _ ever 
adopted for the benefit of the people 
of the West.” Another writer adds: 
“By putting it in the power of every 
man to become an independent land- 
owner, it started such a tide of emi- 
gration westward as the world never 
before witnessed.” This act was fol- 
lowed by the passage of others mak- 
ing terms of payment easy, extending 
the time of payments, and securing to 
purchasers undisputed titles to lands 
already occupied by pre-emption 
rights, thus enabling them to lay the 
foundation of future comfort and 
wealth; the custom of forfeiture was 
abolished, and in every way were the 
people to be protected by righteous 
laws. 

From this time forward the march 
of improvement was steady and sure. 
In 1803 Ohio was admitted into the 
Union as a state, and still faster did 
the newcomers arrive in ever-increas- 
ing numbers. So general became the 
exodus from the eastern states that in 
time even surprise at the going or 
coming was scarcely felt in some 
neighborhoods, The mild, long drawn 
ejaculation of “Going to the "hio? 
Lor!” became an oft-heard expres- 
sion. - Families united their forces; 
friends and friends’ friends enthusi- 
astically and hopefully joined the long 
caravan. 

From a quiet country neighbor- 
hood in old Plymouth County, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1788, a company of 
women on horseback are said to have 
accompanied the emigrants on the 
first six miles of their journey; and 
then all tarried a week among old 
neighbors and friends. They looked 
upon it as a final parting, and one of 


the well-to-do farmers offered to give 
to a young daughter of the emigrat- 
ing party his son for a husband and a 
deed of a house and farm, if she would 
remain with them; but she had cast 
her lot with her own people, and 
would not consent to stay. Two years 
afterward she was teaching the first 
school established for white children 
in Ohio (for several years there had 
been Moravian missions for the In- 
dians), and later she was married to 
one of the leading public men in that 
country,—the son of the man who had 
carried out a load of books among his 
agricultural tools and other necessi- 
ties. In Marietta money was appro- 
priated for school purposes within 
two years after its settlement. 

These people were among the earli- 
est emigrants; they went out to join 
one of their number who had been 
sent out by the Ohio Company to the 
Marietta settlement the previous 
autumn,—one who, a boat-builder by 
trade, became one of the constructors 
of the. Mayflower, the first transport 
boat on the Ohio River, and was one 
of the first who landed, on April 7, 
1788, on the soil of the present state 
of Ohio. This second Mayflower of 
history, forty-five by twelve feet in 
size, it is recorded, led its fleet of one 
flatboat and three canoes from 
Simrel’s Ferry, its birthplace on the 
“Yoh,” as it came to be called, down 
with the current on its first voyage, 
past Pittsburgh into the Ohio River. 

These first emigrants were forty- 
eight in number, mostly from Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connect- 
icut. We learn from various sources 
the oft-told incidents of those early 
days. Until the close of the Indian 
wars in 1795, all roads were nearly 
impassable for wagons. The flatboats 
or arks were used while the river was 
open. Horseback travelling was uni- 
versal. Ox teams were preferred to 
horses in the long journeys from New 
England, as better suited to work 
among the unbroken country, and as 
less likely to be stolen by the Indians. 
It was often difficult to get their corn 
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broken to pieces, or grated, as was 
sometimes done. A quantity of wheat 
was at one time brought across the 
ice on hand-sleds from Pennsylvania, 
a distance of fifty miles, and was 
ground in a small hand-mill, which 
finally became broken from constant 
use. At one settlement there was a 
large coffee-mill, whose hopper would 
hold a peck of corn, the finer parts of 
which would be sifted for bread, and 
the coarser boiled with venison or 
bear meat for hearty food. Cows were 
few, and it was difficult to raise hogs 
and sheep, as they would be devoured 
by the wolves and bears. We. read 
also that for many years after the first 
settlement of the territory salt had to 
be brought long distances across the 
mountains on pack horses, as no 
nearer supply was then known. 

In the winter of 1790 there had been 
great scarcity of provisions. Corn 
was then two dollars a bushel; to save 
meal it was often mixed with such 
quantities of pumpkin, in making 
bread, that the presence of the meal 
could scarcely be detected. Salt was 
five dollars a bushel ; so the people ate 
their corn bread without and liked it 
better. Having no candles, they used 
pine knots for light, and liked them 
better. Coarse Indian meal was boiled 
and thinned for tea, of which all par- 
took with relish. Many expedients 
were resorted to until their supplies 
could be brought over the long dis- 
tances on pack horses or across the 
frozen river. But in the early spring, 
the sap of the sugar-maple, boiled 
down with meal, made a rich and nu- 
tritious food. The new vegetables 
were ready before midsummer, and 
thus in time that period of severe dis- 
tress and privation was safely passed. 

But better conditions prevailed at 
the beginning of the present century, 
when the Carter family of our brief 
story settled in the Miami country, as 
it was for a long time called, and to 
which letters were so directed as late 
as in 1804. The Miami purchase 
covered one million acres; and it is 
related that its settlers prospered be- 
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yond all others, in spite of all disad- 
vantages. 

In 1789 Fort Washington, Cincin- 
nati’s earliest beginning, was estab- 
lished. Its site lay across the old In- 
dian warpath from the British garri- 
son at Detroit to the Ohio River. The 
future city consisted of eight hundred 
acres, paid for in Continental certifi- 
cates, at a cost of two hundred and 
fifty dollars, in the depreciated cur- 
rency of that time. There had been 
no mail system previous to 1794; but 
in that year a small fleet of light boats 
was built, after the manner of whal- 
ing craft, each with four oarsmen and 
a coxswain, all well armed with 
loaded muskets. Two horsemen 
carried the mail overland from Pitts- 
burgh to Wheeling, where the first 
boat began its journey; at Gallipolis 
a second boat carried it to Maysville, 
Kentucky, and a third boat to Cincin- 
nati. From Wheeling to Cincinnati 
a letter would be six days on its 
journey ; the return trip, being against 
the current, took twice as long. Post- 
age on an ordinary letter was twenty- 
five cents, not necessarily prepaid. 

But it is of the life of the Miami 
settlers alone, beginning at a period 
still within the century mark, that the 
following correspondence _treats, in 
simple detail of family affairs: 


“Cincinnati, January 29, 1803. 

“Dear Sister:—I now begin to think of 
old Reading. We have all arrived here 
well, after a tedious journey of three 
months and nine days. The particulars of 
our journey and fatigues are too numerous 
to mention. But I will give you a short 
account of it. 

“We travelled 700 miles by land, 400 by 
water. We started from Reading the six- 
teenth day of September, nineteen in com- 
pany; stopped at Uncle Burnet’s in Fitch- 
burg; started from there the twentieth, all 
well, with stout hearts for the Ohio; no 
more friends to take leave of. It began to 
rain, and continued to rain five days con- 
stant after we left Fitchburg; we travelled 
four of them, and by this time began to 
get among the mountains and log houses; 
we found the people very kind; they enter- 
tained us very reasonably. We arrived at 
the North River all well; had got 200 


miles on our journey: this was the third 
considerable river we passed over; some 











of us thought we had got to the Ohio, but 
found ourselves much mistaken. Here 
Lucy, Annis, George and Warren were 
taken with the measles; all had them bad 
but Annis; she had them light. 

“T have no doubt. but that you would 
have been pleased with some parts of our 
journey; we passed among all sorts of peo- 
ple and languages; 300 miles we travelled 
among the Dutch; they were the most in- 
human people I ever saw; they called us 
Yankees, thought themselves very much 
above us, charged us very high for every- 
thing bought of them; for every article we 
had to beg and plead, and to pay for at a 
dear rate. They were in general very rich; 
their women worked out of doors at 
swingling flax, holding the plough, dig- 
ging potatoes, etc. Eli Flint and I took 
some notice of their girls, but they were 
the plainest set I ever met with. We 
passed over a number of large rivers; at 
last came to the North Mountain; here 
were three ridges of mountains; on the 
second I killed a wild turkey, which 
pleased me much. Hezekiah Flint wrote 
to us to come on to Geneva on the Mo- 
nongahela River, as there were two fam- 
ilies going down the river and we might 
go with them. When we came there we 
found the families not in circumstances to 
go down the river with us; we had trav- 
elled fifteen miles out of our way. We 
stopped at Geneva three weeks, had three 
removals in the time; we moved from 
Geneva, and in three days reached the 
Ohio. Eli stopped at Geneva; he there fell 
in love with a young miss, and that was 
the last I saw of him, but have since heard 
that he is married. We stopped at Wheel- 
ing four weeks. I started to go to Cin- 
cinnati by land, three hundred miles 
through the wilderness, where the houses 
are ten and fifteen miles apart. I trav- 
elled alone, and arrived safe in eight days; 
in five days after, the rest of the party 
came by water; thus we have all arrived 
safe after our long journey. 

“We have hired a house for the present; 
we like the land much. We can buy flour 
for 9 shillings a hundred; corn meal for 
25 cents a bushel; pork for 9 shillings a 
hundred; beef the same; turkeys for nine- 
pence apiece, and every kind of provision 
very cheap. Look me out a pretty girl, 
and I will come and take her if I like her, 
in about two years, for there is no wife 
for me here. I have been down the river 
below Cincinnati, 100 miles by water, and 
came back by land; on the Kentucky side 
the girls sit by the fire with their gloves 
on, 


In the following May Mr. Carter 
wrote again to his sister as follows: 


“T hope that you will come to this coun- 
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try with your husband, and will spend the 
remainder of your lives here in this west- 
ern country; the land is the best in the 
world. We bought a quarter of a bear for 
27 cents, and a quarter of a deer for 25 
cents. You must write as often as you 
can, for we are only 1,200 miles apart, and 
can hear from one another every month. 
You have a new sister whom you have 
never seen; she is a handsome babe.” 


In June came letters filled with 
accounts of the strong tide of re- 
ligious excitement which spread so 
widely its great revival. 


“The people of this country are in a 
glorious way. You would be amazed to 
see them in their large meetings, where 
they preach and sing and pray all at one 
time, and the power of God comes down 
in a wonderful manner. This is the truth. 
I have been out to meeting 30 miles and 
spent four days. There were nearly one 
thousand people; it is a blessed time, and 
the work of God is spreading very fast all 
around us. Oh, that you were here to be 
a partaker with us!’ 


A few years later some of the 
younger members of the family em- 
braced the New Church doctrines, 
which then seemed to them to set 
forth the truth in a clearer light. In 
the same month as that of the last 
letter Mr. Carter writes: 


“This country is the best land I ever 
saw; this town is as thick settled as Lynn, 
and as good houses are in it. The river 
runs east and west before the town, and is 
very beautiful and pleasant. I have bought 
a lot in town within twenty rods of the 
courthouse, and I believe I shall build me 
a house on the same, as large as 40x20 feet, 
and two stories high. I have taken up 
trading some since I have been here, and 
have cleared one hundred dollars in two 
months; for myself I am at that business 
yet, and shall keep to it at present. I 
have made twenty barrels of cider this 
spring, of apples that I bought; and five 
barrels of vinegar; and I sold the same at 
five dollars a barrel. I have also salt and 
iron and flour for sale. I had more than 
one hundred barrels of apples for sale this 
spring, and they kept sound and good till 
the first of June. The boys have‘ planted 
eight or ten acres of corn this spring, and 
three hundred bushels were raised on this. 
Trading is a very good business here. A 
shoemaker may earn more in one day here 
than in three days there. Women’s cloth 
or kid shoes are $2.50 a pair in cash; men’s 
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shoes are the same. I could have made 
one dollar on every pair if I had brought 
them on with me. 

“People told me before I came here that 
no cattle could be raised here; but you 
may tell them it is a mistake, for here are 
five times the cattle that are raised among 
you. I have seen three large droves going 
to Baltimore this spring. When I was 
coming out here I saw more than one 
thousand upon the road, going there and 
to other places. They raise hogs here 
without number, and all other stock. 
Everything is plenty here. 

“Who would think of seeing large ships 
sailing down the river one thousand miles 
from salt water? Come here and you may 
see them and all other craft anchored in 
the harbor of Cincinnati and passing by. 
Seven or nine have passed by this spring, 
and boats almost without number. 

“The winter is not half as cold here as 
there; the summer is not yet as warm, and 
people tell me that it is as warm as it 
will be. There was a smart snowstorm 
here the seventh of May, which covered 
the ground, and the frost hath chilled all 
the fruit.” 


Then followed details of home life. 
The children were getting four 
months’ schooling, and the teacher 
was a very good one, and his scholars 
of eight and nine years of age could 
read and write almost equal to him- 
self, and could say their grammar. 
The singing-school flourished also, 
and the children were all growing; 
the new sister was a very pretty little 
girl. Warren, a stout boy, was in the 
first class in the spelling book; 
George was a good boy to work; 
Annis was a beauty and well grown; 
Lucy had grown as fast as anybody 
ever could, and was “middling hand- 
some”; Polly was a great girl and 
good ; Thomas was pretty much as he 
always was, and Ephraim was called 
handsome. 


“And now, dear sister, reply to this let- 
ter as soon as possible; but you must tell 
your husband not to send any more such 
large letters, because we had to pay one 
dollar for it, and he hardly wrote anything 
about religion at all, and it is awful to 
think of that in a man of sense.” 


The next following letters relate to 
the death of this eldest sister. Her 
married life, though short, seemed 


one of almost ideal happiness, and 
her loss was sincerely mourned by 
her bereaved husband, who did not 
marry again for many years. In their 
family Bible of 1803 I find his touch- 
ing testimony to her worth: 


“July the 30th, 1804, expired my amia- 
ble companion; cut down in the flower of 
her youth, of a lingering illness, which she 
bore with uncommon fortitude and with 
Christian patience and resignation to the 
Divine will, in whom she placed a firm 
but humble hope of acceptance through 
the blessed Redeemer. Her early grave is 
bedewed with the tears of friendship, grat- 
itude and conjugal devotion.” 


The correspondence between the 
families continued, however. In 
March, 1805, they wrote that their 
health was very good, though their 
whole number, eleven, had been ill 
(through inoculation) with the small- 
pox, which had prevailed widely. 


“We enjoy as good a state of health as 
we did in New England. Our father 
keepeth a small store, of which he maketh 
a handsome living. Brother Thomas has 
gone to trade up the river, about 300 
miles; we expect he will bring back ap- 
ples and cider andl whiskey; he can buy 
cider for $2 a bbl.; apples for 25c. per 
bushel; whiskey for 4oc. per gallon; and if 
he gets down safe he will double on them 
all. It would pay you well to bring on 
store goods, and stay awhile to see the 
country for yourself; bring groceries of 
every kind, but no powder nor lead. Put 
them on board a vessel at Boston, send 
them to Baltimore; then by wagon to 
Wheeling, 280 miles, 3,500 lbs. to a wagon 
load, which the wagoner will carry for $5 
a hundred lIbs.; thence to Cincinnati, a dis- 
tance of 400 miles by water, or 300 miles 
by land. A wagon load will fill a small 
store pretty well. if you have a mind to 
bring any dry goods, do so; then come, 
too, and you will not repent coming.” 


The father of the family also wrote. 
January, 1806: 


“This is a very healthy time and a mod- 
erate winter; no snow here yet. This is a 
fine country, and people are coming here 
very fast. I believe there hath come here 
one thousand families this year past; every 
day coming. Don’t be concerned about 
the postage, for I have twenty dollars here 
where I had one in Reading; I take from 























five dollars to one hundred and thirty-five 
dollars a day in general. I am not in 
want of money; come on, and you may 
get some too. We can earn as much here 
by working three days in the week as by 
working there every day. My cellar at 
Reading would not hold wine or brandy, 
but it will here, and other good liquors, 
and pork and beef in plenty, and all kinds 
of provisions. Instead of corn meal we 
eat flour. A fine country; the soil not less 
than two and a half or three feet deep.” 


These continued entreaties to come 
out to the new country, the fine coun- 
try, to see for himself, proved not so 
alluring to the brother-in-law as 
inight have been the case had he not 
just settled down to a life of long- 
hoped-for rest after several sea voy- 
ages of hardship and of severe suffer- 
ing by shipwreck. He had had quite 
enough of adventure for all time. 
Later, when he became inclined to 
consider the change more favorably, 
the War of 1812 and its disturbances 
put an end to all thought of change. 


“April, 1806. Dear Brother: I send you 
the prices of articles here. Lisbon, sherry 
and port wines sell at one dollar a quart, 
also French brandy. Rum no sale; gin no 
sale. 


Brows SU@0r ... 5.24.5 .00..2. 908 OSES: 
SMM NE ES Cog Jha ss he a 50c. per lb. 
PE Re ren eee 50c. per Ib. 
PO ini eatvo licen ss at nt eee 25c. per Ib. 
OR re Se 374. per oz. 
Young Hyson tea..........$2.00 per Ib. 
MR soa yi ccs cae ce eee 75c. per lb. 
SPT ee ee 
MME 0 aie lors aca 2 wi Swan seen 50c. per Ib. 
PRINS facia, Ss ve ase seeeeaes 50c. per lb. 
CTheA. CANCOES . 0.5.5 cet oes 5o0c. per yd. 
Cheap India cottons.37%4c. @ 75c. per yd. 
PMIBs cia nactaenuts ee tatee ous 25c. a paper 
Sk CEE oes ceca causes 12%c. a skein 


“Case knives and forks from $1.50 to $3 
a case. 

“Scissors from 3Ic. a pair to 50 cts. 
Handsaws good at $3 each. 

“Tron shovels at $2 apiece. Gallerses at 
$1 a pair. 

“Pocketbooks $1 each good. 

“The merchants here allow themselves 
to make from fifty to one hundred per cent 
on all their goods. There is hardly any- 
thing you can bring but will sell here. As 
for the education of your child, it may be 
as well here as there, for there are two 
schools now in this city, and people of 
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good behavior, so you need not give your- 
self any trouble. Board is two dollars a 
week; store hire from $3 to $10 a month. 
The merchants here allow the carriage 
from Baltimore to amount to eight cents 
a pound; when a wagoner takes in a load 
there, he is accountable for that load till 
he delivers it at its destined place; and if 
damaged, he pays for it; but it is very rare 
that it happens to be the case. 

“If you will come out here and bring 
one crate of queen’s ware, making out the 
wagon load with other articles, that will 
do to begin with; and when you have sold 
them, if you do not like this part of the 
world, you may buy a boat, load it with 
flour and pork, start to New Orleans, and 
make a ‘good out;’ and then return to 
your native country with more cash than 
you would make there in the time. Our 
stock is chiefly from Baltimore; our mer- 
chants go there once a year. The convey- 
ance from that place to Wheeling I believe 
is quite safe, for I never heard of any dan- 
ger of late years. Any article in the gro- 
cery line is good to bring on; mackerel 
sell here at 25c. each; shad at 37% cents 
each.” 

“April 6, 1806. The peach trees were 
in full bloom on the 1st of April. The 
earth this past winter was twice covered 
with snow, but very thin. People are com- 
ing here very fast. I hope to hear you 
will come, and if you wish I will provide a 
store against you come. Two of the boys 
went down the river about three months 
ago with a load of flour; we have heard 
that they have sold out and are to bring 
hack a load of salt, which they can buy for 
60 cts. a bushel, and can sell it here in this 
city for $2.50 a bushel; at the lead mines 
down the river they can buy lead for 5 
cts. a lb., and can sell it here for 12% cts. 
a lb. by the hundred.” 

“April 20, 1808. The apple trees are 
in bloom; peas and garden seeds are up. 
You might come to this country in thirty 
days. I think you would be pleased to see 
our situation. Father owns three houses 
in Cincinnati; one of brick, 39x38 feet; 
Thomas owns one of brick, 25x20 feet; and 
Elijah also one, 28x20 feet; all are two 
stories in height. The Embargo hurts the 
trade on the waters here; superfine flour 
can be purchased for three dollars a bar- 
rel; several trading men have been ruined 
this season by carrying flour and pork to 
the New Orleans market. We are making 
money very fast. I wish you to advise me, 
for I still live a single life. Not one of us 
is married yet.” 

“September, 1808. Thomas has returned 
from the lead mines, and has brought back 
seven tons of lead.” 

“December, 1808. Any goods will sell 
here at 25 per cent profit after taking out 
the carriage. That is the general custom 
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here at the present time. Watches are 
cheaper here than with you. Business is 
very dull here at present, but better than 
with you. How doth Marblehead stand it 
for want of fish? We are all enjoying good 
health, through the mercy of God. Eph- 
raim is to be married to-morrow, to an 
English girl about sixteen years of age. 
I am very glad that we came away from 
that poor country. If we had stayed there 
we should never have been so well fixed as 
we are now.” 

“December 14, 1811. Governor Harrison 
has had a battle with the Prophet and his 
party of Indians on the Wabash River. It 
was the hardest ever fought. They came 
on the Americans in the night; but Col. 
Boyd formed his men and rushed upon 
them with bayonets; and after a long com- 
bat the Indians dispersed. The Prophet’s 
party lost about one hundred men, and a 
great number were wounded. Our loss 
was great — about two hundred killed and 
wounded. Col. Boyd has gained great ap- 
plause in this country. It is supposed the 
war is over; people need not be afraid to 
come here on account of the Indians, for I 
conceive no danger from them. Mr. 
More [a brother-in-law] brought store 
goods from New York to this country 
and has sold them out and bought him a 
farm on the Ohio River thirty miles below 
Wheeling. He is now about starting for 
New Orleans with a boat load for that 
market. He is a good scholar, and he 
talks of keeping school at Natchez for a 
year or two after his return, for he can get 
one thousand dollars a year for teaching 
ten scholars. You may tell your people 
that Cincinnati is one of the finest towns 
this side of the Alleghany Mountains. On 
some streets half-acre lots sell for $2,000 
and rising in value fast. There are now 
about four hundred houses in this town. 
You would be surprised to see how fast 
this country improves.” 

“January, 1812. Times are hard and pro- 
visions scarce on account of the North- 
western Army being stationed nigh this. 
Harrison’s army has destroyed seven In- 
dian towns and put the Indians to flight. 
People here talk hard against Brigadier 
General Smith; they think he is a second 
Hull. Our armies here have been in mo- 
tion several months, and Canada is not yet 
taken. God save America from Hull. 
British gold has great influence; for the 
sake of that metal our armies are sold and 
are brought into disgrace among the na- 
tions of the earth.” 


Two of the brothers had joined the 
Light Horse, and were in Hull’s cam- 
paign. 


“July, 1813. Thomas has gone to New 
Orleans again with a barge-load of flour, 
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five hundred bbls.; he will bring back 
sugar, cotton, coffee, rice and logwood; 
and he will clear in eight months four 
thousand dollars. It has been a fine year 
for trading; flour has sold in New Orleans 
as high as twenty dollars a bbl., which we 
buy for only six dollars a bbl. One 
New England man who came here six 
years ago with $300 traded to New Or- 
leans and is now worth ten thousand dol- 
lars in cash; and many others have made 
their fortunes. Money is plenty here. I 
wish you would come on; you would do 
well. Property increases one hundred per 
cent in twelve months. We are blessed in 
this country; we deserve to be; we fared 
hard in New England. I wish half the 
people of that country would come here. 
I pity the poor people there.” 

“May, 1814. I am keeping store; have 
bought goods to the amount of $11,000. 
Thomas is coming up from New Orleans 
with his barge; it carries sixty tons, and 
he gets five and a half cts. a Ib. for freight- 
ing. This town is like a seaport. It is a 
fine place for mechanics; carpenters and 
masons can take jobs and make from five 
to ten dollars per day; bricklaying is $3.50 
a thousand; carpenters’ work goes by 
measurement at a high rate. Mechanics 
here can make their fortunes in four or 
five years. I can’t tell half of the ways to 
make fortunes. If the people of New Eng- 
land would believe the truth, they would 
flock to this country in thousands; but 
they will stay and starve; though a man 
would come from the dead they would not 
believe him. They think there that if a 
man has property to the amount of one 
thousand dollars, he is rich; and when a 
young man is free from his father, if his 
father gives him one hundred dollars, a 
horse, saddle, bridle and whip, he can 
marry the best girl in the country. But if 
he has not got these things, he is thought 
no more of than a negro. But here, if a 
man is not worth ten dollars, if he is an 
honest man he can make a forttne, for the 
people are more friendly here. 

“We have three banks, with a capital of 
$1,500,000. I have made $5,000 in buying 
and selling property. It is a custom here 
to retail goods from 37 to 100 per cent 
profit. Yesterday I bought a lot of land 
for $3,000, and sold it for $3,700. 

“It is a fine thing that we came to this 
country; if we had not, we might now be 
living among the pines and never have 
known anything but hard work, and have 
spent our lives in misery and woe.’ 

“October, 1814. I expect you feel the 
effects of the war by this time. It has been 
the making of this country.” 


The last letter was written in 1830 
by one of the grandsons, after his re- 
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turn home from a visit to Boston and 
other eastern cities. In this letter he 
expresses great pleasure at atten- 
tions received. I quote but one sen- 
tence: 


“IT think that Boston stands unrivalled 
as to its beauty and cleanliness; the people 
generally are more friendly and socially 
disposed than in the other cities; at least 
we found them so.” 


A numerous race at the present day 
is that of the Carters. At their family 
reunion held in Woburn, Massachu- 
setts, in 1884, it was stated that they 
then numbered over twenty-five thou- 
sand in the United States; and the 
secretary's assertion was that the life 
of no individual could possibly be 
long enough to compile the history of 
the whole family. On that somewhat 
remarkable occasion, about one- 
thirtieth of the family’s thousands 
were present. From all directions 
came the Carters, even from the 
Sandwich Islands, the home of the 
president of the association; and 
many others famous and learned, all 
good men and true, were among the 
numbers. The bond of kinship 
seemed particularly strong in similar- 
ity of family traits, as depicted in each 
speaker’s narration, so that the fact 
that all Carters everywhere are found 
to be worthy and efficient, industrious 
and_ self-respecting, endowed with 
sterling qualities of mind and heart, 
seemed thoroughly proven. The law, 
the gospel and the college were all 
fully represented, the reverends of the 
name being noticeably conspicuous 
on the record. Mrs. G. W. Chaney, 
herself a Carter, made pleasant allu- 
sion to their descent, in a poem: 
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“We always mean to be on hand, ready to 


take a part, 

Though but as fifth wheel to the coach, or 
third wheel to the cart. 

(You never see artillery go to the field 
to fight 

Unless, as on our coat of arms, an extra 
wheel’s in sight.) 

We don’t exactly know what for, and yet 
we feel a pride 

Just latent in the family, not heralded 
outside, 

In what some of us are, or were, or 
might be if we tried.” 


The Rev. Dr. March, the present 
successor to the Rev. Thomas Carter, 
the first minister in Woburn, whose 
term of service extended from 1641 
to 1677 and who was the ancestor of 
many in New England bearing the 
name, gave greeting to the Carters 
from the West and from the South, in 
a long poem of welcome to the early 
home of their race, exhorting all to be 
true to the fathers’ name and to emu- 
late their virtues: 


“Go on, sons of New England sires; 
Improve the ways your fathers trod; 
Fill the land with your schools, crown 

the hills with your spires; 

Let your skill find work, and your 
faith find God. 

Put your hands to the plough, put the 

plough in deep; 

And remember the words for the wise 
to keep:— 

‘As every man sows shall every man 
reap.’ ” 


This injunction had surely been 
already well kept by the Carters in 
early Ohio, who carried with them 
into the great West the strong char- 
acter, the good thought and the good 
habits of the old New England home. 
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IN THE HIGH PLACES. 
By Virna Woods. 


in the evening when 
people were hastening 
from the city to their 
homes, that a man sat 

* on a shaded bench 
at the edge of the park, watch- 
ing the varied panorama before him. 
Although to the most casual observer 
he was possessed of youth, health and 
good looks, it seemed to him at that 
moment that his hands were empty of 
the gifts of life. His mood, however, 
was not that of melancholy or regret, 
but one of eagerness and hope. Now 
he was poor, unknown, and without 
friends of great influence; but some 
day, he was sure, his energy, educa- 
tion and native ability would win him 
success. He let his thoughts drift to 
that golden future with a vague con- 
tent, as again and again from the 
shifting kaleidoscope presented to his 
view he recognized men _ whose 
achievements were an incentive to his 
own ambition. 

The first he noticed was a well 
known surgeon, whose strong, fair 
face swept by in a flashing glimpse, as 
his spirited horses bore him swiftly 
home. “Surely,” thought the young 
man, “he must be satisfied with his 
life. He has made himself known and 
respected throughout the entire 
country; and he has saved many 
lives. It would be worth labor and 
weariness and the effort of years to 
stand where that man stands to-day.” 

The doctor went on. When he 
reached home he let himself in with 
a key and went unobserved to his own 
study. Here he threw himself into an 
easy-chair, his arms hanging down 
listlessly, his whole attitude one of 
weariness and dejection. Lines of care 
and pain grew definite in his fine face. 
He did not see the luxury of his sur- 
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roundings; he did not remember the 
triumphs of years. He was exhausted 
in mind and body, sensitive only to 
suffering; and his thoughts were 
scourges to him. All day he had been 
fighting death, and had been defeated. 
To-night he seemed to realize as never 
before the futility of human effort. 
But if the victim had been marked 
with death from the first, it would not 
have been so hard for him. He knew 
that he might have saved her, and he 
had failed. 

She was a beautiful woman, one 
whom he had known from the time 
she was a child. Although he had 
never been more than a professional 
acquaintance, he had followed her 
life with interest. She had married 
young, and her husband had remained 
a devoted lover. She was the mother 
of two children, a boy and a girl, the 
younger but three years old. She had 
wealth, beauty and social position to 
add to the happiness of her life. 

He remembered when she _ had 
come to him with the first premoni- 
tion of a dread disease. “I will not 
have you tell my husband,” she said, 
when he had confirmed her fears. 
“We will spare him the pain of know- 
ing as long as possible. And you say 
there is hope. It may be that he need 
never know.” But the time had come 
too soon when they could no longer 
conceal from him the truth. The hus- 
band had sought the doctor privately 
and demanded of him the chances of 
his wife’s recovery. The doctor re- 
membered how carefully he had con- 
sidered the question before he replied. 
“T think,” he had said at last, “that 
we must have an operation; and she 
will have perhaps nine chances out of 
ten to live.” But before resorting to 
the extreme measure, he had con- 
sulted two specialists and they had_ 
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both advised against the operation. 
Yielding to their judgment, he had 
delayed until at last he knew that the 
operation was inevitable. He knew 
also that her chances of recovery 
were no more than even. That day 
the effort had been made, and had 
failed. 

He had not left her till she lay at 
rest after her fruitless pain. Her hus- 
band rose from her bedside where he 
had been kneeling and followed him 
into the hall. “If you had performed 
the operation when you first thought 
of it,” he began; then his voice 
stopped with a choking sound. “She 
would have lived,” the doctor replied. 
The look of passionate regret on the 
man’s white face was more than he 
could bear. He turned from him and 
stumbled out of the door. “I might 
have saved her,” he said to himself. 
“T might have saved her; I might 
have saved her.” The words repeated 
themselves in the rumble of wheels 
and the traffic of the streets, and they 
grew louder in the stillness of his 
room. But in the shadowed park the 
youth dreamed on of greatness and 
success. 


The next man he marked as a 
model was an eminent judge, a man 
known for the rectitude as well as the 
brilliancy of his career. He passed in 
his carriage, and even the young man 
saw that his face was worn and pale. 
“But he is already old,” he said to 
himself, ‘and his position and his 
reputation are worth the sacrifice of 
years. Under his weary look his 
heart “must be satisfied with his 
achievements.” 

The judge rode on. In the hallway 
of his home his young wife met him 
with a smile. “Not now,” he said, 
brushing by her with unseeing eyes. 
“T must be alone.” He went to his 
room and locked the door. Then he 
fell to pacing the floor, his head bent 
and his hands gripped together behind 
him. There were wrinkles on his face 
that time had not made, and in his 
blood-shot, sunken eyes was the far- 
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away gaze of one who looks into the 
past. 

It was a wide-acred farm that he 
saw through the mist of years, a low 
white house set in its midst with cool 
verandas and green window-blinds 
that shut out the summer sun from 
the low ceiled rooms. At the edge of 
the apple orchard a youth leaned 
eagerly over the fence, trying to reach 
the clasped hands of a yellow haired 
girl, who stood with downcast eyes 
on the other side. At a rush of words 
from his lips, the eyes were lifted in 
a flashing moment, and the hands un- 
clasped and stretched timidly to him. 

Many visions the old man saw, of 
field and river and forest, and always 
in these visions moved the dark haired 
youth and the yellow haired girl. In 
his dream the years passed. His am- 
bition had separated them. The 
youth told himself it was only for a 
season. He could not handicap him- 
self with a wife in the race for suc- 
cess; but when the goal was won he 
would go back for her and share with 
her his honors and his fame. But 
when he returned the yellow haired 
girl was gone, and in her place was a 
pale woman with a babe in her arms. 

“TI thought you had forgotten me,” 
she sobbed under the old apple tree; 
“and my father and my mother 
wanted me to marry and live near 
them on the next farm.” 

“Are you happy?” he cried. “Do 
you love your husband?” 

She turned awayher faceand didnot 
answer him. Then he begged the favor 
of one kiss. She shook her head 
slowly, but held the child out to him. 
He lifted it and kissed its dimpled 
face; then he laid it in her arms and 
turned away without a word. 

Again the vears passed, and he had 
riches and honors. But the woman 
had suffered much and had died. Be- 
fore many years her husband lay 
beside her in a drunkard’s grave. But 
the dreamer had lost sight of the 
child. 

The years went on, and the man, 
who had made himself a power in the 
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city of his adoption, took to his home 
a young bride; but in his heart was a 
closed chamber where lived forever 
the memory of a yellow haired girl. 

Suddenly the visions of the past re- 
ceded and the last day’s scenes were 
photographed on his brain with real- 
istic horror. For several weeks a 
man had been on trial for his life. 
Throughout the progress of the case 
the judge had been unaccountably in- 
terested in the prisoner and had been 
haunted by a vague familiarity about 
the face, but the commonplace name 
served little to identify the man. 
“There have been many of that name 
at the bar of my court,” he said, mus- 
ingly, but he knew it had been the 
name of the woman he loved. 

That morning he remembered it 
when he entered the courtroom and 
caught the look of despair on the 
prisoner’s youthful face. With a sud- 
den impulse he stopped by his side 
and looked at him wistfully with his 
keen, searching eyes. 

“Boy, what was 
name?” he said. 

The youth paled and flushed with 
the shame of recollection. Once that 
mother had been proud of the beauty 
and the manliness of her boy. But 
the grave judge stood before him, 
studying him with his unflinching 
gaze. He dropped his head and 
whispered the name of the yellow 
haired girl. 

The judge was still under the spell 
of a dream when he rose to give his 
charge to the jury. But at the first 
words he woke to an acute conscious- 
ness of the moment. With him lay 
the possibility of the prisoner’s re- 
lease. The proof of guilt had been 
overwhelming, but with words of fire, 
in strange contrast with the judicial 
habit, he had begged the jury to 
remember the man’s youth and con- 
sider the reasons why they should be 
merciful. The soul of his pure mother 
in heaven must be torn with anguish 
if her son suffered a felon’s death; let 
there be no fatal mistake. He spoke 
of the power of heredity and of the 
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youth’s heritage of evil from his 
father, of his orphaned life and its lack 
of wholesome and restraining influ- 
ences. He did not know how he had 
ended, but he sat down trembling and 
exhausted, his very breath suspended 
as he watched the jury file out of the 
courtroom. It seemed to him that 
not more than a moment had passed 
when they returned. He leaned for- 
ward on his desk, his thin fingers 
nervously interlaced. Then some- 
thing seemed to turn to stone in his 
breast. The verdict was guilty, with 
the penalty of death! He rose like an 
automaton to pronounce the sentence. 
He saw the people look at him curi- 
ously and whisper among themselves. 
His lips had moved, but no sound 
came from them. He swayed slightly ; 
then he knew no more. He revived in 
the fresh air, and was soon able to be 
driven home. Now he paced his 
room, the agony of it all upon him; 
the romance of the past wakened to 
new and terrible life by the awful 
tragedy of the present. But the youth 
in the park dreamed on of glory and 
success. 


Looking up as a crowded car went 
by with whir of motion and clang of 
bells, he saw a journalist, the editor- 
in-chief of one of the great city papers, 
standing on the platform and leaning 
carelessly against the car. His face 
was keen and strong; his figure, even 
in its negligent attitude, suggestive of 
alertness and force. The observer 
thought of how his opinions day by 
day swayed the minds of men, and 
how his name was ever in the mouth 
of the public. “Honor and power,” 
he whispered to himself. “Surely he 
is satisfied.” 

He was still thinking of him when 
the journalist himself had entered his 
bachelor chambers and had sought 
repose to strengthen him for a heavy 
night’s work. It was in vain that he 
tried to sleep. Importunate thoughts 
of the day’s routine crowded upon his 
weary brain; opinions of current 
events formed themselves in his 














thoughts with due regard to the de- 
mands of the omnipotent public. 
Without, a street organ passed be- 
neath his window. The tune that it 
was grinding out discordantly stirred 
a forgotten chord of feeling in his 
breast. Again he sat on the high 
school platform on commencement 
day, and the orchestra played the 
Beautiful Blue Danube. The next 
number on the program was his ora- 
tion on ‘Allegiance to Ideals.” He 
remembered it now with a mingled 
feeling of amusement and shame,—it 
was so unworldly wise, but it was so 
noble in its outlived aspirations. A 
sense of unworthiness oppressed him 
as he thought of it after many years 
of oblivion. Then he had dreamed of 
greatness, of art for art’s sake, of the 
uplifting of humanity. He had meant 
to write masterpieces of fiction that 
should live and ennoble the race; he 
had meant to be a leader of the 
thoughts of men. And mingled with 
the golden vision of his career was 
the glamour of ayouth’s dreamof love, 
the thought of the sympathy and help 
of some perfect woman to cheer him 
on his upward way. 

In the years that had fallen from 
him he had outlived his dreams. He 
had found the public not clay to be 
moulded in his hands; instead, it was 
the potter that shaped for him his 
thoughts. Inch by inch he had given 
up his ground, until he had learned 
to write not that which would uplift 
the race, but that which the public 
wanted and would take in exchange 
for gold. The world ascribed to him 
power: but he knew in his inmost 
heart that he was only a creature of 
the people’s will. As for his dream of 
love, that had vanished ; in his pursuit 
of success he had not had time to 
marry. 

The organ passed from under his 
window and its discordant notes died 
in the distance, but the bitterness re- 
mained in his heart. 


The youth on the bench mused on. 
His eyes followed the quick stride of 
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a merchant prince through the laby- 
rinth of pedestrians. He thought of 
his mammoth store and his palatial 
residence. He thought of the great 
interests he controlled and the num- 
ber of people dependent upon him for 
their daily bread. “It is enough,” he 
said to himself; “he must be content.” 

But the merchant went on, striking 
blindly through the crowd, with the 
instinct of a wounded beast, seeking 
a hidden covert of the wood. He had 
sought to extend his business, to dou- 
ble his wealth and power, and he knew 
now that he was threatened with ruin. 
His fate was in the balance, and for 
hours he would not know the turning 
of the scale. As the crowd through 
which he hurried respectfully made 
way for him, he thought bitterly that 
to-morrow, if he were known to be a 
poor man, they would jostle him as 
rudely as a beggar on the street. His 
mind reverted to the past, and he 
asked himself if his career had been 
worth the sacrifices he had made for 
it. He had given up the higher cul- 
ture of the mind in the routine of 
commercial life, until he had lost the 
appreciation of literature and art; he 
had given up the worshipping love of 
a good woman to marry a cold society 
belle whose alliance would advance 
his business interests.. A forgotten 
bit of his mother’s Bible repeated itself 
persistently in his mind: “For what 
shall it profit a man if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose his own 
soul?” Had he not bartered the high- 
est things of life for gold? 

He went on, wondering dully what 
his life would have been like if he had 
married the girl he loved; and for a 
moment the thought softened the bit- 
terness of his face. But it hardened 
again as he entered the vestibule of 
his loveless home. Through the open 
drawing-room door he heard the mur- 
mur of voices. He knew them for 
those of his wife and the man whom 
society was beginning to call his rival. 
He passed noiselessly up the stairway, 
his features set in lines of regret and 
despair. But still the youth in the 
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park builded his cobweb nalaces of the 
fantasies of hope. 


Slowly, with serious mien and 
thoughtful face, a man passed through 
the throng, and the youth’s eyes fol- 
lowed him. He was a man whose 
voice from the pulpit had swayed the 
people for years, whose life had been 
a high example to the multitude. 
“Surely he must be content,” sighed 
the youth, “not only from the success 
of his career, but from his noble 
deeds.” 

But in the man’s face were lines of 
pain that were not visible to the 
youth ; and he bent his way homeward 
with a heavy heart. In his study he 
sank into his luxurious chair, and 
rested his head on his hand. Through 
the open window came the faint hum 
of life from the streets below. He 
looked about him at his books and 
pictures and busts; and there was 
something alien about the familiar 
scene. The face of Christ in Raphael’s 
Transfiguration seemed to smite him 
from its place on the wall with an 
accusing sense of guilt; and the 
thorn-crowned Ecce Homo looked at 
him as if he had placed the thorns 
anew on the bleeding brow. A faint 
breeze from the window blew across 
the table at his side, and some loose 
sheets of manuscript fluttered to his 
feet. He picked them up mechan- 
ically, and returned them to their 
place. But as he did so, some of the 
words caught his eye and burned 
themselves anew in his throbbing 
brain. 

He saw behind him the years with 
their hopes and struggles and achieve- 
ments ; he saw before-him uncertainty 
and the vague possibilities of a broken 
life. Around him were luxury and re- 
finement and content; in his new 
environment he foresaw the marks of 
economy and privation and want. In 
the past were honor and the respect of 


men; in the future, the brand of un- 
faithfulness to his vows. To-morrow 
he was to stand in the pulpit before 
the people he loved and renounce his 
ancient faith. He felt that already he 
had delayed the fatal moment too 
long. For weeks his lips had uttered 
what his heart had ceased to believe, 
and he had called himself a craven 
who feared to face the world. Now 
he knew that he must be true to him- 
self if he deserved longer to be called 
a man, but breaking loose from the 
old familiar life was as hard as saying 
farewell to one’s childhood home. 

In the midst of his unhappy revery 
there was a faint tap on the door. 
“Come in,” he said in a muffled voice. 
The door opened, and a _ beautiful 
woman entered the room. She came 
to his side and curved her arm about 
his neck. “Forgive me,” he cried, 
brokenly, “for I have turned you and 
the little ones out of your home. I 
have made you the wife of a despised 
and disappointed man.” 

She looked at the sheets of closely 
written paper before her; then she 
turned her eyes on the tortured face 
of the man. 

“It has come at last?” she whis- 
pered, with a tightening of her arm 
about his neck. 

“Yes,” he replied ; “it has come.” 

As she bent over him and kissed his 
brow, tears fell from her eyes on his 
uplifted face, and her heart mourned, 
not for the luxuries and the honors 
that were past, but for what to her 
were the blind gropings of his soul; 
for she held fast to the faith that he 
renounced. 


In the park the shadows had deep- 
ened. The youth rose and turned 
toward home, his mind still musing 
on the lives of the men whom he had 
seen, and his heart aglow with enthu- 
siasm and hope. It was well, for there 
was work in the world for him to do. 
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HERE is a picture in my mem- 
t ory, with its details softened by 

the lapse of years, full of that 
dreamy mystery with which child- 
hood invests those objects of the 
natural world which most appeal to 
its imagination. Standing upon the 
rocky crest of Wayte’s Mount in the 
sarly morn, I looked upon a sea of 
mist that filled, almost to its brim, the 
valley below. Southward it spread a 
wide bay of shining light, its surface 
unbroken, save where in the nearer 
distance the long, smooth outlines of 
Sagamore and Powder Horn, in 
Chelsea, rising above the cloud, 
showed as green islands in the midst 
of a silver sea. Still farther away in 
the south, dimmed by their remote- 
ness, arose the placid summits of the 
Blue Hills of Milton, a distant shore, 
on the extremest verge. Westward 
a broad river flowed at my feet, con- 
fined on the farther side by the rocky 
walls of the Middlesex Fells, whose 
bosky tops rose 


lower lands. The wide sea and the 
flowing river rose in thin eddies 
of waving vapors; the green islands 
rested their broad bases on the 
dry land; and the distant shores, 
their azure summits growing rosy 
in the morning light, became 
more real as they joined the lower 
horizon, which carried in its extended 
circle a wide vision of land and sea. 
It was to my childish imagination 
as if the Spirit moving upon the 
waters had called from the depths the 
dry land, and it had arisen perfected 
and fitted for the uses of man. 
Unknowing, I had seen as in a 
vision the story of the land which lay 
below. I had looked upon that sea 
which in some far-away geologic age 
joined the Mystic and the Bay of 
Nahant, covering the places of the 
marshes and swamps that intervene 
with deep waters. I had seen the 
rapid river, which, flowing down the 
valley of the Three Mile Brook, had 





green above the 
intervening flood; 
while northward, 
hill upon hill, a 
wilderness of tan- 
gled forest 
stretched .un- 
broken to the 
farthest horizon. 
As the day 
grew, the warmer 
rays of the sun 
and a gentle 
breeze dissolved 
the cloud of mist 











which had lain 
heavily upon the 
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BELL ROCK, THE SITE OF THE FIRST MEETING-HOUSE. 


brought the waste of distant lands and 
deposited it in sheets and banks upon 
the shores and in the depths of the 
more quiet bay. It was a far cry 
from the arm of the salt sea and the 
rushing river to the pleasant valley 
of Mystic Side; but I had seen fertile 
fields and green groves rise in an hour 
out of the waters, as God had slowly 
brought them into being by mighty 
forces and the long lapse of years. It 
was the simulation of a creation. 

So the land became fitted for man 
and awaited the time when “a chosen 
seed,” selected in the vineyard of the 
church, should take possession of the 
Promised Land, which the first com- 
ers sought on the rocky shores and in 
the wildernesses 
of New England. 
It was a pleasant 
country which lay 
upon the eastern 
shore of the Mys- 
tic and which 
owned as __its 
farthest habitable 
bounds, as_ the 
éarly comers 
thought, the line 
of rocky hills 
which _ stretch 
eastward from 
Wayte’s Mount 
into Revere and 
Saugus. Pleas- 
ant it was, al- 


though the Spragues, who were the 
first white men who are known to 
have entered therein, represented it in 
1629 to be “an uncouth wilderness.” 

They came from Naumkeag by the 
Saugus Plains and the Abousett, and 
apparently entered the present terri- 
tory of Malden near Black Ann’s 
Corner, by an Indian trail which was 
long known as the Salem Path. 
Passing through a valley in the Sca- 
dan Hills,they skirted Wayte’s Mount 
and, crossing the Three Mile Brook, 
reached the ford at Mystic. Thence, 
continuing along the western bank 
of the river, they rested their tired feet 
at Mishawum. They found the coun- 
try “full of stately timber”; and little 
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else is reported of their observations. 
Perhaps the annoyances of “creeping 
beasts,” or rattlesnakes, of wolves and 
mosquitoes, which later adventurers 
mention, prevented that careful sur- 
vey of the country which otherwise 
might have been made; or a desire to 
be at the end of a weary way may 
have caused them to see little beyond 
the limits of their path. 

They might have seen a land less 
a wilderness than that through which 
they directly passed. In the midst of 
primeval forests they would have 
found fresh meadows, in which grew 
luxuriant crops of native grasses, and 
broad salt marshes which yielded a 
plentiful product, which was long 
esteemed by the farmers. On the 
higher land towards the rivers and 
along the marshes were fertile fields, 
with a sunny southern exposure, al- 
most bare of trees, which offered a 
soil ready for the plough and the seed. 
Wild fruits and game were abundant; 
and the country, to the eager eyes and 
imaginations of later comers, seemed 
indeed ‘a land of milk and honey.” 

It was towards the sea-lands that 
the attention of the settlers at Charles- 
town was first directed; and a narrow 
strip running from the old Boston 
line near Powder Horn Hill to the 
head of the North River was laid out 
along the head of the salt marshes in 
1634, and divided in lots of five acres 
among the seventy-five householders 
of Charlestown. It was in this divi- 
sion that the name of Mystic Side, as 
applied to the territory: now covered 
by the cities of Malden, Melrose and 
Everett, first appeared. 

Soon after, a second division was 
made, by which the hay-lots on the 
salt marshes and in the fresh meadows 
above Wayte’s Mount were granted ; 
and in 1638, ‘the Greate Allotment” 
was completed. This division, with a 
reservation of about two hundred and 
sixty acres for later comers, covered 
all the land on the east side of the 
North River to the Scadan Fells and 
the Long Meadow by Pemberton’s 
Creek, with a single range west of 
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Three Mile Brook, between the Salem 
Path and the marshes below Pleasant 
Street, and two lots in the vicinity of 
Middlesex Street. 

On the west, the colonial grants of 
the Rev. John Wilson and Increase 
Nowell separated the Mystic Side 
lands from the Cradock or Medford 
grant until 1726, when they were 
annexed to Malden. On the east of 
Three Mile Brook, the special grants 
of Thomas Coytmore and Joseph 
Hills and a portion of the allotment of 
Walter Palmer occupied the larger 
part of the present fifth ward to Cross 
Street and the hills of Faulkner. Two 
years later, the reserved land was al- 
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lotted to newcomers in the town of 
Charlestown, and all the territory of 
the present cities of Malden and 
Everett, save a few scattered places 
retained for public purposes, became 
proprietary land, with the exception 
of the wild, rough hills of Tyot on the 
west and those of Scadan on the east. 

There was little trouble with the 
Indians here, and the ownership of 
the lands of Mystic Side was most se- 
cure. The Rumney Marsh or Mystic 
Indians were open friends or secret 
and inactive enemies. An early deed 
of the lands from Mystic to “‘neere 
Salem,” given by the Squa Sachem, 
was a warrant for possession ; and un- 
meaning promises or artful delays se- 
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cured it against the claims and peti- 
tions of Wenepoykin—old George 
No Nose—of Rumney Marsh, and his 
progeny. Aboriginal rights were 
those of the wild beasts to the forests 
in which they prowled, and little else 
than that was really considered by the 
settlers of Massachusetts Bay. _ 
Ownership implied an early im- 
provement of the lands above the 
Mystic; and in 1640 may be found the 
first definite record of an actual set- 
tlement. Then John Greenland built 
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A HALF IN MALDEN. 


and Philip Drinker began to keep “a 
sufficient boat” at Penny Ferry, a 
service which was continued by his 
successors for one hundred and forty- 
seven years, until it was superseded 
by Malden Bridge. Later, Thomas 
Call began, by authority, to sell 
“bread and beare”; and with houses 
and a mill, a ferry and an inn, the be- 
ginnings of a settlement were com- 
plete. 

Others came over the river and, 
pushing by those who had already 
planted upon the uplands of the 
Mystic, built at the head of the North 
River, near Sandy Bank and not far 
from Bell Rock; others passed down 


SANDY BANK BURYING GROUND. 


upon his lot at the present easterly 
corner of Ferry and Chelsea Streets 
in Everett, near to the great South 
Spring; and others accompanied or 
followed him, building near by. An 
earlier settlement may have been 
made by Thomas Moulton at Island 
End or Moulton’s Island, and, per- 
haps, some one had built upon 
Sweetser’s Point near by. At this 
time, Thomas Coytmore built a dam 
and a corn-mill on Three Mile Brook, 


into the valley of Pemberton’s Creek, 
or Harvell’s Brook; while others 
ventured up the valley of the Three 
Mile Brook and improved the lands 
above Wayte’s Mount. Farther 
north, at the Charlestown head-line, 
the Greens and others rested, coming 
in, perhaps, with their neighbors of 
Lynn, who around Lake Quanapowitt 
laid the foundations of the town of 
Reading. 

Among those who came into the 
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THE DEXTER ELMS. 


valley of Pemberton’s Creek were 
Joseph Hills and his son-in-law, John 
Wayte. The one, settling on the 
northerly side of Salem Street, 
brought the name of Maldon, his 
English home, into the forests of New 
England; while the latter built on his 
grant at the foot of the great rock 
which bears his name. A leader in 
church and state was Joseph Hills, to 
whom posterity still owes a debt as 
the compiler of the Massachusetts 
Laws of 1648, the first code of enacted 
laws printed in New England. These 
men were the fathers of the town, 
bearing together its heaviest burdens. 
The elder, as a representative of 
the town of Charlestown, was 
speaker of the House of Depu- 
ties, while the younger closed a 
long series of public duties in the 
same honorable office, after hav- 
ing been denounced to the British 
government by the infamous 
Randolph as one of “a faction in 
the Generall Court.” 

Separated from the parent 
town by the wide river, and with 
a little community of farmers 
scattered over a territory which 
extended about seven miles into 
the country, the foundation of a 
town seemed most desirable. 
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Apparently it had been contemplated 
from the first, as a necessity when a 
sufficient number of inhabitants 
should be gathered to form a church, 
the first requisite to the establish- 
ment of a town government. Some 
attempts towards the gathering of a 
church appear to have been made in 
1648; and the Word was preached at 
times by William Sargeant, who was 
afterwards a ruling elder of the 
church, and by students from Cam- 
bridge. The next year the church was 
instituted, and an agreement of sep- 
aration, which was entered into with 
the inhabitants of Charlestown, was 
ratified by the General Court, May 11, 
1649, O. S.; and the men of Mystic 
Side were “granted to be a distinct 
towne, & the name thereof to be 
called Mauldon.”’ 

This division left to Charlestown 
about one-half of the territory of the 
present city of Everett, which under 
the old name of Mystic Side con- 
tinued to be a part of the mother town 
until 1726, when it was annexed to 
Malden. 

The early years of the new town 
were years of discouragements and 
heartburnings. Hindered by the 
neighboring churches in their at- 
tempts to obtain a pastor, the breth- 
ren took the matter into their own 
hands and ordained, as their first 
pastor, Marmaduke Matthews by the 
sarlier and disused practice of lay or- 
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CROSS STREET IN 1884. 


dination. The new pastor had been 
under the ban of the authorities at 
Hull and elsewhere; and to the 
offence of an irregular ordination was 
soon added that of “unsafe and of- 
fensive expressions,” which involved 
both pastor and people in trouble. 

This was an important and cele- 
brated case in the history of the 
colony. Pressed by civil and ecclesi- 
astical authority, the little church 
fought single-handed for the inde- 
pendence of the churches, which had 
been recognized by the Bill of Rights 
and the Cambridge Platform. Its 
members asserted the freedom of in- 
dividual thought, limited by con- 
science and the Word of God. They 
were worthy of the 
convictions for which 
they persistently stood. 
They were over- 
thrown; but the prin- 
ciples for which they 
suffered are now rec- 
ognized by the laws 
and the churches of 
New England. 

The troubles occa- 
sioned by the Mat- 
thews affair distracted 
the town for many 
years, and its baneful 
effects outlasted the 


generation to which it belonged. 
After many ttrials and _ disap- 
pointments, the church called Michael 
Wigglesworth, then a tutor at Cam- 
bridge, to be its teacher; and 
he was ordained in 1657. The life of 
this man was a sombre one, filled with 
misgivings and pain. Physical ills 
added miseries to a mind without 
hope; and the spiritual condition of 
his people and their indifference or 
opposition cast him still lower. All 
the minor ills of life pressed closely 
upon matters of moment and became 
of equal importance in his gloomy 
mind. “Mr. Hillsmarrying of himself” 
and “his judgment about baptism” 
came to trouble him with “a multitude 
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of great black buggs” that swarmed 
all over the house and ate the food, 
and, perhaps, “some cloathes also.” 
Out of his weakness came in 1662 
the great New England epic of the 
Day of Doom, with its mighty subject 
and its fearful denunciations to the 
sons of men. This book attained a 
popularity which was not exceeded 
by that of any other work published 
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in New England before the Revolu- 
tion; it has hardly been exceeded 
since.* Its influence was widespread 
and deep; and it was 
remembered and 
quoted with rever- 
ence by a generation 
which has barely 
passed away. It was 
the utterance of a 
sincere belief which 
to-day finds little 
acceptance; and its 
awful warnings and 
its vivid description 
of the fate of sinners 
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Wigglesworth wrote another “com- 
posture,” Meat out of the Eater, which, 
without the great subject of the 
former, entered the popular heart and 
passed through more editions than 
any poetical work published during 
the colonial and provincial periods, 
with the exception of the Day of 
Doom and the Bay Psalm Book. 

During the physical incapacity of 
Mr. Wigglesworth, colleagues as 
pastors were settled at Malden from 
time to time; and Benjamin Bunker, 
Benjamin Blakeman, and Thomas 
Cheever ministered to the people with 
varying success. The coals of the 
Matthews fire were still warm. 
Thomas Cheever, a son of the famous 
Latinist, Ezekiel Cheever, the school- 
master of Boston until his ninety- 
fourth year, was dismissed by the ad- 
vice of a council in 1686; but he 
retired to Rumney Marsh, afterwards 
Chelsea, and became the faithful and 
honored first pastor of the church at 
that place. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Wigglesworth had 
been neglected, or perhaps sometimes 
wholly set aside, and for more than 
five years after the departure of Mr. 
(Cheever he is not mentioned upon the 
records of the town. 
But the load which 
had rested upon his 
life was finally re- 
moved. With health 
restored in a won- 
derful manner, vigor 
came to both body 
and mind. Most or 
all of those who had 
been prominent in 
the church and town 
during the pastorate 


of all grades and of Mr. Matthews 
conditions, terrifying had passed away; 
as they were to a and the remem- 
former generation, brance of the trou- 
now excite our curi- bles of that period 
osity or evoke a REV. GILBERT HAVEN. had become soft- 
smile. Besides the Day of Doom, Mr. ened by time or _ existed only 

“See article on ‘‘An Old Puritan Poet,” by Helen in the traditions of the elders. His 


Marshall North, in the New ENGLAND MaGazine, Octo- 
ber, 18go. 


sickness had induced the study and 
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THE HIGIL SCHOOL. 


practice of medicine, towards which 
his early education had been directed. 
His practice extended into the neigh- 
boring towns; and one at least of 
his favorite remedies was in use and 
repute for more than a century and a 
half. Not only his townspeople but 
others gave him honor; and it appears 
that the presidency of Harvard Col- 
lege had been offered to him, even 
before his people had restored him to 
favor. For a little more than ten 
years he remained the beloved teacher 
of the Malden church, and at the end 
peacefully fell asleep, 
“Finnished his 
Work and Entre 
apon an Eternal Sab- 
bath of Rest on y® 
Lords Day Iune y® 
10 1705 in y® 74 Year 
of his Age.” In the 
little burying ground 
at Sandy Bank, on a 


stone once leaning 
and covered with 
moss, but now up- 
right and clean, 
one may read this 
homely and loving 
couplet: 


HeErE Lies INTERD IN SILENT GRAU® 
BELOW MAULDENS PHYSICIAN 
For Sout AND Bopy Two. 


An uncanny and romantic spot was 
that little ground, where the Puritan 
poet sleeps in the midst of those who 
neglected or loved him, before the 
hand of improvement raised its sink- 
ing stones and cleared them of the 
lichens of years. Over the neglected 
graves wild brambles wove their 
tangled masses of briers, of white 
blossoms, or of shining berries, to 
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which never a gatherer came; and the 
red barberry, when the 
frosts came, dropped its 
acid fruit, unheeded, 
upon the unshorn turf. 
Slow-growing cedars, 
here and there, pushed 
aside the crumbling 
stones, or covered with 
their thin and odorous 
boughs, as with a mantle 
of pity, the failing rec- 
ords beneath. In the 
summer it wasawild med- 
ley of clustering field 
flowers and verdant brake, a place of 
sunken graves, dangerous pitfalls, 
hidden below the deceitful green; and 
in the fall, the sweet everlasting 
spread its balmy breath over the de- 
caying leaves. It was a place neither 
for joy nor for sorrow; for there were 
never heard the gladsome voices of 
children at play, and seldom the sobs 
of the mourner. The dead who were 
there had rested long years, and they 
who had slept beyond the memory of 
the living had never a claim for pity 
or for grief. There is little of hope in 
the rude memorials which the fathers 
placed over their sleepers; for if, in 
the midst of denunciations and warn- 
ings to the living, some little sem- 
blance of a tender thought appears, it 
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is in favor of the dead, who by piety 
long continued has attained a state to 
which the reader may never come. 
There is a grewsome story of one 
who, dying, swore with a horrible 
oath that he would never decay like 
common folk. Nor decay did he; but 
his flesh grew brown and hard, and so 
it remained, to the terror of the ig- 
norant and the wonder of the learned. 
A medical student sawed off the head, 
but, becoming frightened, he threw it 
into a clump of bushes, where it was 
found securely bagged for transpor- 
tation. After that the tomb, with its 
slight wooden door, in the old fash- 
ion, was never long closed. Mis- 
chievous boys in the daytime entered 
and shook the poor head in horrible 
glee; but at night it was a place to be 
avoided, for the headless 
body was said to walk 
the earth between mid- 
night and cockcrowing. 
Seventy-five years ago a 
young man, bathing at 


the early morn in the 
river near by, saw a 
white figure emerging 


from the tomb. Terrified 
and naked he ran a mile 
through the village 
streets. It was an insane 
woman, who having 
escaped from her friends had passed 
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the night in that dismal lodging-place. 
Tradition says that the young man 
grew melancholy and died a few years 
later from the effects of his fright. 
After that the authorities buried the 
entrance of the tomb deep below 
earth and sod. When I see the sym- 
metrical mound which still remains, I 
wonder if the poor body below has 
fulfilled its penance and returned to 
its native dust. 

It was a hardy strain which peopled 


New England; nor less hardy and 
persistent than their brethren of the 
other towns were the men of Malden. 
Undismayed by adverse’ circum- 
stances of church and state, they felled 
the forests and subdued the land, 
building their rude homes, laying out 
and defining roads, and enacting their 
simple and homely laws, which, 
ridiculous or cruel as they sometimes 
appear, bore in them the germs of 
morality, of good citizenship and free- 
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dom. For the commonweal they 
stood firmly in opposition to tyranny 
and usurpation, and gave freely of 
their blood and goods for the common 
defence. In the disastrous and bloody 
Philip’s War, though removed from 
the scene of hostilities, they bore their 
part; and fifty-two inhabitants of 
Malden, sufferers by the war, received 
aid from the Irish Charity, a contribu- 
tion which Ireland sent to the relief 
of the Christian brethren in New 
England. At least seventy of the 
men of the little town were in active 
service, of whom many were members 
of the redoubtable Three County 
Troop, the memory of whose deeds 
may long have lingered by the hearths 
of the countryside, but has perished 
with the crimson standard of silk 
which led them to victory. Another 
was the brave and active Lieutenant 
Phineas Upham, 
who fell in the 
great Narragansett 
Fight, and dying, 
was buried in the 
ground at Sandy 
Bank. 

The overthrow of 
the Indian confed- 
eracy, by the defeat 
and death of Philip, 
and the summary 
ending of the un- 
popular  adminis- 
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tration of Govern- 
or Andros, with 
the establishment 
of a permanent 
provincial govern- 
ment, gave a new 
life to the spread- 
ing settlements of 
Massachusetts 
Bay. In Malden, 
as elsewhere, the 
farms grew larger 
as the active arms 
of the hardy yeo- 
men beat the for- 
ests backward,and 
the acreage of 
grazing and plant- 
ing land increased. In 1695 the last 
great aggregation of common lands, 
comprising about thirty-five hundred 
acres and embracing, with the excep- 
tion of a few scattered lots and plan- 
tations, the whole of the present city 
of Melrose and the district of Green- 
wood in Wakefield, was allotted to 
the seventy-four freeholders of the 
town. 

After the decease of Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
town were unsettled ; and in a spiritual 
sense the community was in a condi- 
tion altogether forlorn. Contentions 
divided the people. Minister after 
minister was considered or called 
without avail, the town hindering the 
church, or the church opposing the 
town in matters of choice, or both 
uniting in that which was inexpedient 
or which came to naught in the end. 
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It was a season of strife; and it was 
not until the summer of 1709 that it 
was ended by the ordination of the 
Rev. David Parsons. It might have 
been well had the four years of con- 
tention over the 
choice of a minister 
been continued yet 
longer, for the 


twelve years of the pastorate of Mr. 
Parsons were years of dissatisfaction 
and petty quarrels between pastor and 
people. They were ended by a law- 
suit and an ecclesiastical council, 
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when Mr. Parsons retired to the new 
town of Leicester, which had been 


largely peopled by settlers from 
Malden, and where he became the 


first pastor of the town and passed the 
remainder of his unhappy 
and contentious life. 
Meanwhile, Providence 
was preparing at the col- 
lege a youth who should 


GLIMPSES OF 


heal the dissensions which had 
divided the town, and become to the 
people of Malden, through a long 
series of years and a life of singular 
benignity, more even than Mr. Wig- 
glesworth had been in his latter days. 
A useful and gentle life, full of the 
virtues and graces of the old-time 
pastors, was that which came as a 
blessing on that day in 1721 when, by 
a remarkable and prompt unanimity, 
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church and town concurred in the 
choice of the Rev. Joseph Emerson. 
Barely twenty-one years of age, his 
youthful fervor and the faithfulness of 
his ministrations and his pleasant and 
courteous manners won the hearts of 
the people; and, even in the 
unfortunate division of the 

town which came to disturb 

his otherwise peaceful pastor- 

ate, he lost the respect and 

love of none. 


The people of the later 
Mystic Side, or that territory « 
which _ still remained to 


Charlestown on the east bank 
of the river, owned rights of 
burial in the ground at Sandy 


Bank and 
church privi- 
leges in the 


meeting-house 
at Bell Rock in 
common with 
the people of 
Malden, and 
were recognized 
in the enjoy- 


ment of those rights as “our Charles- 
town neighbors.” They included 
the few settlers at Wilson’s or 
Blanchard’s Point, now Welling- 
ton, on the west side of the 
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North River, as well as those on the 
promontory between the Mystic and 
the South River. Isolated from their 
fellows on the Charlestown side, their 
town privileges were few, and they 
appear to have received little attention 
or help. It is not easy to 
understand why the few 
settlers of the southerly 
portion of Mystic Side 
were retained to the elder 
town when their northerly 
neighbors were al- 
lowed a separation 
in 1649, as all their 
interests were in- 
timately joined 
with those of 
their Malden 
brethren. 























MALDEN CHURCHES. 


Schools had been established early 
in Malden and had_ been 


con- 
tinued with more or less liber- 
ality, as the County Court urged, 


or the town’s sense of the benefits of 
education impelled; but scanty pro- 
vision had ever been made by the 
town of Charlestown for its people at 
Mystic Side. At length, apparently 


under a desire for school privileges, 
an unsuccessful attempt was made to 
obtain a separation. The uneasy peo- 
ple were quieted for a time by some 
slight grants for a school ; but in 1723, 
on a second ‘attempt, not wholly suc- 
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cessful, they were annexed to Malden 
for ministerial and educational pur- 
poses only. A school was promptly 
established at Mystic Side; but as the 
inhabitants there now owed divided 
responsibilities, religious and educa- 
tional in Malden, political in Charles- 
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AND NEW 
COURTHOUSE. 
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marked the beginning of a new period 
of trials and dissensions. The first 
meeting-house of the town and the 
second, which was built in 1660, were 
near Bell Rock, so called from the 
early fixing of a bell in a frame upon 
its summit, having apparently been 
placed in that location by reason of 
its nearness to the settlements near 
Sandy Bank and upon Green’s Hill. 
As the population increased to the 
northward and eastward, the situation 
became inconvenient, being, as it was 
until the annexation of the later 
Mystic Side, nearly at the southern 
limit of the town. After nearly 
seventy years of use, the house be- 
came too small for its congregation, 
and it was decided by the town to 
build a new house at the clay-pits, 
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town, the situation was not satisfac- 
tory. A wish for a complete disunion 
with Charlestown prevailed, which, 
though opposed by the parent town, 
was finally successful ; and in 1726 the 
desired union with Malden was 
accomplished. 

The advent of “our Charlestown 
neighbors” in the body politic 


upon land given by William and Dor- 
othy Sprague for that purpose. This 
location was upon the north side of 
Harvell’s Brook, where the house of 
the First Parish (Universalist) now 
stands. The south side people pro- 
tested against the removal, although 
the proposed location was far south 
of the centre of the town. A contest 
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FELLSWAY 


EAST. 


long continued and acrimonious en- 
sued. An appeal was made to the 
General Court, and the authority of 
the Superior Court was invoked; but 
the decisions and orders of each were 
disobeyed or ignored, whenever the 
malcontents were found in a majority 
in the meetings of the town or could 
act through those officers who were 
of their party. 

In the mean time a portion of the 
town towards the head-line, with ten 
families, was set off to Reading in 
1727; and the town was shortened 
about a mile. The territory thus lost 
to Malden now comprises the village 
of Greenwood in Wakefield. A _ pe- 
tition was also preferred for the divi- 
sion of the town into two precincts, 
which for the time was unsuccessful. 
In obedience to the courts and the 
will of a majority of the townspeople, 
the building of the new house was 
completed; and the first service was 
held therein, August 16, 1730, both 
parties joining with apparent una- 
nimity. 

Although the south side men had 
freely acquiesced in the occupancy of 
the new house, they were still endeav- 


ENTRANC 


E 


TO THE 





MIDDLESEX FELLS. 


oring to divide the town. A meet- 
ing-house was built on Sargeant’s 
Hill, in the present city of Everett, on 
land given by Jonathan Sargeant. 
On its completion, the South Church 
was constituted by a council in 1734; 
and in September, 1735, the Rev. 
Joseph Stimpson was ordained as its 
first pastor. Renewed attempts for a 
separation were made; and upon a 
fourth trial, in 1737, the division was 
consummated; and the South Pre- 
cinct began its unfortunate and mis- 
erable existence. 

The new church and precinct be- 
gan to decay from their birth; and the 
whole period of their continuance was 
one of bitter quarrels and spiritual as 
well as material weakness. Of their 
three pastors, the first two, Mr. 
Stimpson, and the Rev. Aaron Cleve- 
land, the latter a great-grandfather of 
President Grover Cleveland, on ac- 
count of some breaches of doctrine or 
of conduct, were dismissed. The third, 
the Rev. Eliakim Willis, with his sal- 
ary unpaid, threatened with fire and 
death, in the midst of the disintegra- 
tion of his parish, received the par- 
sonage lands for the relinquishment of 
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his settlement. Thereafter he gained 
his living from the products of his 
farm and the uncertain contributions 
of the feeble remainder of his people, 
to whom he “broke the seals” and 
continued a desultory ministry until, 
in his old age, in 1792, the two 
churches were united and he became 
the sole pastor of the town. 

If it seem that this account of the 
early period of Malden is chiefly an 
account of churches and ministers, it 
must be remembered that these were 
what held the dominating place in the 
thought and life of our old New Eng- 
land towns. 

Mr. Emerson died in 1767; and his 
parish and church passed through 
another season of uncertainty and 
delay, until, in 1770, the afterwards 
distinguished Peter Thacher, then a 
youth of eighteen years, was or- 
dained as pastor of the First Church. 
Of an old and celebrated ministe- 
rial race, he came to Malden with 
the advantages of education and 


a natural eloquence, heightened 
by the charms of a rich and 
varied imagination and _ strength- 


ened by the forces of study and 
thought. Whitefield pronounced him 
to be the ablest preacher in America. 
With all the ardor of youth he en- 
tered into the contest with the mother 
country, and by his pen and tongue 
gained a foremost place among the 
patriotic clergy of the Revolution; 
while later in life, as the minister of 
the Brattle Street Church in Boston, 
and as an active participator in the 
important movements of that day, he 
made himself prominent among those 
who gave a healthy impulse to the 
young and growing intellectual life 
of New England. 

From the days of the Three County 
Troop and Philip’s War, the people 
of Malden had not been unmindful of 
their military duties ; and in the minor 
wars of the eighteenth century the 
town was represented in service by 
worthy men. Nine men of the town 
died at the siege of Louisburg in 
1745; while eighty-one appear upon 
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the military rolls of the later French 
War. These wars were the nurseries 
of the military spirit which animated 
the people and precipitated the Revo- 
lution; and that spirit was kept alive 
in Malden during the intervening 
years. ; 

Meanwhile patriotism was strength- 
ened by the example of the pastor, 
from whose pen came a series of 
resolutions and instructions of which 
the town may ever be proud. That 
of 1776, commended by historians 
and often quoted, is second to 
none which the patriotic spirit of 
New England produced. This pa- 
per was prepared in response to a 
resolution of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives; and by it 
the little town committed itself fear- 
lessly in favor of independence first of 
all the towns of the province, preced- 
ing the action of Boston by three 
days. 

The Lexington alarm found the 
town prepared. When in the still- 
ness of the night a messenger came 
speeding to Hill’s Tavern, and the 
cry, “The Regulars are out!” rang 
from farm to farm and along the 
roads into the remoter parts of the 
town, and exempts and stragglers 
hastened towards the scene of danger, 
the minutemen under Captain Benja- 
min Blaney gathered on the little 
green before the tavern and awaited 
orders from their colonel at Water- 
town. Women and children followed 
by their side as they marched away 
towards Menotomy, now Arlington, 
where they arrived in time to capture 
a bewildered supply train of the ene- 
my, which the country people, led 
perhaps by the Rev. Phillips Payson 
of Chelsea, had brought to bay during 
the morning. 

The effective list of Malden con- 
sisted of the minutemen of Captain 
Blaney and a company under Captain 
Naler Hatch; and both companies 
were posted at Beacham’s Point, the 
Sweetser’s Point of the first comers, 
during the battle of Bunker Hill. 
From this advantageous point Mr. 
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Thacher witnessed the battle, an ac- 
count of which he prepared for trans- 
mission to England, and which is the 
most important statement of the 
events of that day. From the crest 
of Wayte’s Mount, the battle was ob- 
served by many; and wounded men 
were brought the next day to the 
tavern of Dr. Jonathan Porter on the 
Salem road. 

Earthworks were thrown up at sev- 
eral points in the lower part of the 
town, which was 
exposed to the in- 
cursions of the en- 
emy; and their de- 


he day of Doom: 


1776 was but one thousand and thirty 
souls. 

Of those who served upon the sea, 
one at least, who has been strangely 
overlooked by recent writers upon 
naval affairs, deserves a passing no- 
tice. This was Daniel Waters, who 
in January, 1776, was comissioned 
as captain of the schooner Lee, suc- 
ceeding Captain John Manly in the 
vessel which was the first to sail under 
the authority of the Continental Con- 
gress, and ranking 
secon] to ~ that 
commander, who 
was commodore 


fence was intrusted OR, A of the little fleet 


to Captain Hatch, J) E i #8 R IPT] Oo N which Washington 


who perhaps had 
with him, besides 
his own men, the 


Of the Great and Laft 


had ordered to be 
prepared. In the 
Lee, Captain 
Waters made 


company of Cap- 
tain Blaney. Later, Judgment. several captures 


he was reinforced 
by a company from 
the regiment of 


which were of value 


WITH to the American 


cause; and he suc- 


Colonel. Gerrish, A SHORT DISCOURSE ceeded in taking 


which on the occa- 


ABOUT 


safely into Boston 


foo eeee MT EEMUT Y. Hope. whic ‘on 


cover itself with 


brave and reckless 





honor. 
The evacuation 


Ecclef. 12. 14. 


Mugford, embar- 
rassed by the prize 


of Boston carried For Godfoall bring every work into Judgmem, and the proximity 


the scene of war 


with every fecret thing, whether st be gud of the enemy’s 








away from Massa- or whether at be evil. ships, was about to 
chusetts; but run ashore. 

threatened descents In a later en- 
of the enemy upon gagement, off Nan- 
the coast were fre- LONDON, tasket, in which 


quent, and the Mal- _ Printed by WG for Jobn Sims, at the Kings? two transports were 


den men were often 
called out for 
local as well as 
more distant service. Companies un- 
der Captain Blaney and Captain Na- 
than Sargeant were in service, while 
many men were engaged in various 
regiments during the war. A list 
shows two hundred and thirty-one 
names of those who were engaged 
either by land or sea—an ample 
record when it is considered that 
the total population of the town in 


Head at Sweetings Alley-end in Cornnll, captured, he took a 
next Houle tothe Royat-Exchange, 167 3. “ 


leading part, as- 
sisted by other 
American vessels. The honors of this 
affair have been assumed, upon 
light grounds, for another, whose 
participation therein appears to 
have been but slight. In 1776, 
while in command of the Fox, 
a captured British frigate, Captain 
Waters was taken prisoner, and was 
retained until he was exchanged in 
1778, in which year he sailed, as 
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commodore of a small fleet, in the 
U. S. brig General Gates. 

Captain Waters was in command 
of the ship General Putnam in the dis- 
astrous expedition against the enemy 
upon the Penobscot, in the summer 
of 1779; and he was proposed as the 
commodore of the fleet, when the dep- 
osition of the inefficient Saltonstall 
was considered. In the winter of the 
same year, while in the ship Thorn, 
he had a severe engagement with two 
British brigs, the Sir William Ers- 
kine and the Tryon, both of which 
struck but escaped during the tem- 
pestuous night which followed. Dur- 
ing the same cruise, he captured the 
Sparlin of eighteen guns. Other ser- 
vice was performed by Captain 
Waters before he retired from the sea. 

Of less interest to the general 
reader becomes the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of the town after the Revolution, 
although to those who participated 
therein it was nearly the sum and 
substance of local affairs. The de- 
parture of Mr. Thacher to Boston in 
1785 inflicted a wound which the 
subsequent pastorates of Adoniram 
Judson, Eliakim Willis, and Aaron 
Green did not heal. The brief settle- 
ment of Mr. Judson brought in “Bade 
Hopkintonian Principels,” but gave 
to Malden the honor of being the 
birthplace of the younger Adoniram 
Judson, the apostle of Burmah, whose 
early sufferings in the cause of 
Christ and whose rare fidelity have 
illumined with an everlasting glory 
the records of American missionary 
work. The coming of Mr. Willis 
and the union of the churches 
brought to the church of Wiggles- 
worth and Emerson the Arminian 
Confession of Faith of the unfortu- 
nate South Church. The longer 
term of Mr. Green witnessed the de- 
cline of the church by the gathering 
of Baptist and Methodist societies, 
which drew away some of its most 
influential members; while the influ- 
ence of the Unitarian movement, then 
sweeping like a tempest over the 
churches of the old order, disheart- 
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ened the spirits or weakened the faith 
of those who remained. 

In the midst of such circumstances, 
a contest between the Unitarian and 
Universalist elements was begun. 
The church, adhering to its ancient 
faith, with the exception of five mem- 
bers, withdrew from the parish in 
1828; and the Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, a 
Universalist, was soon after installed 
by an organization claiming the 
rights of the First Church. A strife 
ensued which lasted many years, dur- 
ing which the authority of the courts 
was invoked and bitter animosities 
were engendered. In the suits at 
law, the parish was maintained in the 
use of the meeting-house and the 
ministerial fund and lands; and a mu- 
tual agreement confirmed the church 
in the quiet possession of the church 
records and the communion service. 

From its position midway between 
the two great lines of travel north 
and east, Malden long retained the 
character of a quiet inland town. The 
inhabitants, farmers for the most part, 
had small need of stores and shops. 
The old-fashioned methods of ex- 
change gave most of the necessities 
of life; or their modest production of 
hay and firewood, sold in the market 
of Boston, provided the little ready 
money which satisfied their needs. 
Mills, where their grain might be 
ground or their trees cut into lumber, 
with here and there a small shoe shop 
or blacksmith’s shop, gave their la- 
borers and artificers employment; 
while some of the minor trades, as 
chair and saddletree making or weav- 
ing, were exercised in rooms set apart 
in their humble homes. . The women 
spun the yarn for the weavers; and 
travelling tailors cut and made the 
clothes, when the less dexterous 
shears and needles of the housewives 
did not suffice. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the town felt the first influ- 
ence of the many industries which 
began to indicate the coming pros- 
perity of the young republic. Wil- 
liam Barrett, long a leading and influ- 
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ential citizen, established in 1804 the 
business of silk dyeing, perhaps the 
first in the country, which with slight 
competition increased in volume and 
was continued until 1882. Baldwin’s 
dyehouse, at the North Spring in the 
southern part of the town, was a com- 
petitor in some branches of the busi- 
ness, and was maintained many years. 

Soon after the coming of Barrett, 
the Odiornes purchased the privileges 
on the Three Mile Brook, formerly 
granted to Thomas Coytmore, and 
built a rolling and slitting mill. Here, 
on a machine invented by Jesse Reed 
of Marshfield, were made the first 
nails cut and headed at one operation. 
This business was large and prosper- 
ous and continued until about 1838. 
The manufacture of shoe lasts was 
begun by Samuel Cox at an early 
date and is still continued, the busi- 
ness having remained in the family of 
its originator until 1898. These were 
the earliest industries of importance; 
but manufactures of leather, shoes, 
and tinware were introduced, with 
others of less consequence and value. 
In 1837, with a population of twenty- 
three hundred in the town, articles to 
the value of over three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars were produced. 

At the beginning of the second half 
of the century, by the opening of rail- 
road facilities and other favoring cir- 
cumstances, the town began to re- 
ceive an impetus in the growth of its 
population and the quantity and value 
of its manufactures. The establish- 
ment of the Boston Rubber Shoe 
Company in 1853, whose extensive 
works at Edgeworth and at the Fells, 
over the Melrose line, are among the 
largest in the United States, in many 
ways contributed to the prosperity of 
the town. 

In 1850, North Malden was set off 
under the name of Melrose, with little 
or no opposition ; and in 1870, Ever- 
ett, comprising that portion of Mal- 
den which had formerly constituted 
the South Precinct, became a separate 
town. The latter division was accom- 
plished after six unsuccessful trials 


and a wordy controversy of nearly a 
quarter of a century. Both towns, 
the one a thriving city and the other 
about to receive its charter, have 
prospered with the mother town, Ev- 
erett in particular having received a 
remarkable increase in population. 
The population of the city of Malden 
in 1898 was 32,051; and the value of 
its manufactured products in the last 
census year was $7,436,724. The 
population of the town in 1840 was 
2,514, having increased about fifteen 
hundred souls in fifty years; but in 
the present year the combined popu- 
lation of the three municipalities 
which occupy the territory of the old 
town is about seventy thousand souls. 

True to its ancient reputation, Mal- 
den gave freely both of its men and 
riches during the Civil War in de- 
fence of the institutions which its 
fathers had helped to found and pre- 
serve. Eight hundred and seven of 
its men, or about one hundred and 
thirty-five to each one thousand of its 
inhabitants, are known of those who 
served by land and sea. 

No native of Malden was more 
widely known during the war than 
the Rev. Gilbert Haven. Fearless by 
nature, he gave his life from his 
youth to active work in the cause of 
freedom. As the celebrated Bishop 
Haven of later years, noted for his 
courage as a champion of liberty and 
equality, his name is still a shining 
light in the history of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

At the close of the war, Malden in- 
creased both in population and wealth 
more rapidly than before, although 
the territory and population of Ever- 
ett were taken away. The continu- 
ance of a town government, already 
become unwieldy and inconvenient, 
was found to be undesirable; and in 
June, 1881, a city charter, granted by 
the Legislature, was accepted by the 
people. The new government was 
inaugurated January 2, 1882, when 
Elisha S. Converse became the first 
mayor of the city. 

Under its*new conditions, Malden 














TWO CENTURIES AND A HALF IN MALDEN. 


has continued to enjoy the prosperity 
which characterized the latter days of 
its existence as a town. Its govern- 
ment, with varying degrees of suc- 
cess, has been generally effective and 
satisfactory. Its schools enjoy a high 
reputation in the efficiency which has 
marked their administration and in 
the quality of the scholarship which 
they have produced. Its twenty- 
seven churches and religious bodies 
enjoy that best of conditions for 
active work, quiet within and free- 
dom from opposition; and through 
their numerous charitable and helpful 
organizations they exert a powerful 
influence upon the community. 

As an adjunct to its churches and 
schools, Malden holds in honor its 
public library, which was founded in 
1877. It is located in the heart of the 
city, in the Converse Memorial Build- 
ing, the last completed work of the 
eminent architect, Henry H. Richard- 
son, and esteemed by him as the best 
of his library works. Here, besides 
the book-stacks of the library, with a 
capacity of one hundred and fifty 
thousand volumes, are reading-rooms 
for children and adults and two large 
galleries with a choice collection of 
modern paintings and copies of the 
old masters. In its collection of art 
objects, with other marbles, are the 
“Sans Souci” of Chauncey B. Ives, 
the “Nydia” of Randolph Rogers, 
and the “Shepherd Boy of the Cam- 
pagna,” one of the most important 
works of the lamented Edward S. 
Bartholomew. Here also is the 
widely known and masterly painting 
of “Lincoln at Gettysburg,” by Al- 
bion H. Bicknell, containing one of 
the finest portraits of President Lin- 
coln which has been produced. 

This beautiful building is a memo- 
rial raised by Elisha S. and. Mary D. 
Converse to their eldest child, a youth 
of great promise, whose sudden and 
tragic death in 1863 was the cause of 
widespread sympathy. Most of the 
art collections and furnishings came 
from the same generous donors, 
whose unostentatious acts of benevo- 
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lence and public spirit have placed 
them high among living philanthro- 
pists. The Malden Hospital, the 
First Baptist Church, the Home for 
Aged People, and other helpful insti- 
tutions are noble local monuments to 
their memory; while their liberality 
has known no narrow bounds, and 
they have given freely of their in- 
fluence and means to kindred objects 
far away from the limits of their own 
city. Their extensive and beautiful 
Pine Banks Park is ever open for the 
free use of the public and, with its 
charming variety of hill and dell, is 
not the least among the many attrac- 
tions to the lovers of fine scenery 
which Malden and its vicinity affords. 

A portion of the great public reser- 
vation, Middlesex Fells, lies within 
the northwestern limits of Malden, 
and with its rocky hills and deep val- 
leys presents some of the most pic- 
turesque features to be found in east- 
ern Massachusetts. Of a similar 
character is the Scadan Fells, a wide 
tract in the northeastern part of the 
city, now partially invaded by the 
spreading population, but still hold- 
ing in its less accessible depths many 
aspects of its former wildness, and 
showing from the crests of its rugged 
hills wide views of land and sea. 
Prominent among these hills is 
Wayte’s Mount, advancing its rocky 
sides towards the centre of the city, 
which presents an extended view of 
wild hills, dense cities, and the broad 
ocean, which is not excelled, if it is 
equalled, by any in the vicinity, with 
the single exception of that from the 
Blue Hills of Milton. 

While Malden possesses many 
prosperous industrial interests, it is 
still largely a residential city. Its 
unequalled facilities for intercourse 
with all portions of eastern Massa- 
chusetts, its religious, educational and 
charitable institutions, the many 
charming sites upon its hills and in 
its valleys, and the character of its 
people, are advantages which are ex- 
celled by those of no other suburban 
town in the metropolitan district. 
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On Sunday, May 21, 1899, the 
churches of Malden will observe by 
appropriate exercises the two hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
gathering of the Malden church, and 
will recognize the providence of God 
in the great results which have flowed 
therefrom. On the two succeeding 
days, the city will celebrate the birth- 


THE CYNIC. 


day of the town, for which celebration 
elaborate preparations have been 
made with a unanimity and an en- 
thusiasm never exceeded in the city’s 
history. In the remembrance of the 
past and the simple faith of the fathers 
and their lasting works may be found 
hope for a future as bright as the past 
has been honorable. 





THE CYNIC. 


(MAY.) 


By M. E. Wardwell. 


LARISSA, O Clarissa, 
( Again the distant sheen 
Of sunshine on the hillsides 
Breaks into sudden green; 
Again the thrush is winging 
His way across the blue, 
And rollicking and singing 
A mocking song of you. 


For he recalls, Clarissa, 
The promises we made 
To meet again o’ Maytime 
Here in the long arcade 
Of apple boughs new budded, 
Where you and I kept tryst 
And in the soft spring weather 
Held hands and laughed and kissed. 


And yet—and yet, Clarissa, 
I walk alone to-day, 
While you with some new lover 
A many miles away 
Are whispering and strolling 
Beneath the greenwood tree 
Without a recollection 
Of those old times or me. 


Oh, dreamy reach of orchard, 
Oh, blossoms pink and sweet, 

Still showering on the pathway 
Forsaken by her feet,— 

The fairy blooms that opened 
For me a year ago 

But once for mortals flower 
And wither as they blow! 























OVERNOR ROL- 
LINS of New 
Hampshire, at the re- 
cent dinner of the 
Sons of New Hamp- 
shire in Boston, pro- 
posed a very interest- 
ing thing. “I havea 
scheme,” he _ said, 
“which I think prom- 

ises to help the state, and which 

I hope to see put into execution. It 

is this, to have a week in summer set 

apart to be called Old Home Week, 

and to make it an annual affair. I 

would have every town and city in the 

state make up lists of all its native 
born sons and daughters living in 
other states and send them an urgent 
invitation to be present through the 
week. I would have at Concord dur- 
ing the week appropriate exercises of 

a literary character, and also an ex- 

hibition of the products and indus- 

tries of the state. I would make it a 

carnival week there. I would have it 

part of the program that every visitor 
should, during the week, go to the 
place of his nativity and see what he 

or she could do to assist in the im- 

provement and beautifying of the 

place and its general upbuilding and 
uplifting. Is it not possible that such 

a plan would result in much benefit to 

the state, and also in the returning to 

her of many of her sons who have 
wandered afar?” 

This scheme of the young New 
Hampshire governor seems to us 
most excellent, pregnant with many 
splendid possibilities. We trust that 
he will do everything in his power to 
have the scheme put into execution, 
starting with the present summer: 
and we trust that the governors of 
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Maine and Vermont, on his right 
hand and his left, and the governors 
of the other New England states will 
ask themselves whether there is not 
here an idea worth taking up. 
Governor Rollins is thinking of the 
benefit that would accrue to New 
Hampshire from such a custom. He 
is himself a loyal and loving son of 
New Hampshire. He has an open 
eye for New Hampshire’s opportuni- 
ties. He knows what the great and 
special attractions of New Hampshire 
are, and he desires to have the people 
of New Hampshire make the most of 
them and do everything in their 
power to make their state a great 
summer resort for the people of the 
country. Two years ago (July, 1897), 
while he was still a private citizen, he 
wrote for the NEw ENGLAND MaGa- 
ZINE an article upon “New Hamp- 
shire’s Opportunity,” in which, with 
enthusiasm and sagacity, heoutlined a 
policy for the state in these directions. 
With the new applications of steam 
and electricity, he pointed out, the spe- 
cial advantages which New Hamp- 
shire has had in her water power are 
likely soon to count for nothing. The 
industrial conditions of the state are 
changing; but her hills, mountains, 
valleys and streams are not changing 
—and these grow more beautiful and 
restful every year to the multitudes 
who live in the congestion and tur- 
moil of cities, and fly from them for 
their longer or shorter holidays. Of 
these natural features New Hamp- 
shire should make the most. She 
should do everything to make them 
easily accessible, to preserve and en- 
hance their attractions, and to provide 
convenience and comfort for those 
who in the summer time come to so- 
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journ or travel among them. Mr. Rol- 
lins’s article, therefore, was largely an 
essay upon wise forestry, good roads 
and good boarding houses and hotels. 
In dwelling upon these things as he 
does, and in making them a cardinal 
feature of his public policy, as he is 
sure to do, he proves himself the man 
for the time in New Hampshire. 

He has struck another good note 
in his scheme for an Old Home Week. 
We can think of nothing which, if 
taken up and carried out in the spirit 
in which it is proposed, would do 
more to enlist the interest of influen- 
tial sons and daughters of New 
Hampshire, whose homes are now 
outside of the state, in the develop- 
ment of the state and in the improve- 
ment of their old homes. It is true, of 
course, to-day, that hundreds of men 
and women born in New Hampshire, 
Vermont or Massachusetts, living 
now in Boston, New York, Chicago 
and other great cities of the country, 
turn fondly back to their old homes 
for a few days, or a few weeks, in 
summer; but many more would do it 
if they knew that in coming back they 
would meet there some of their child- 
hood friends and renew the inter- 
course of school days. We can con- 
ceive of nothing which would insure 
this opportunity and privilege so ef- 
fectually as an institution like this Old 
Home Week, which Governor Rollins 
has in mind. Let it be generally un- 
derstood that in some midsummer 
week the sons and daughters of this 
old town or that can come back to the 
old town with a reasonable certainty 
of finding that other sons and daugh- 
ters have come back, too, and there 
can be no doubt that there would bea 
very stronginducement for suchannual 
visits on the part of many; and the 
inducement would grow stronger year 
by year as reports of the happy re- 
unions multiplied and spread and the 
reunions themselves became more 
largely attended and more resultful. 


Ba 
* * 


Our great cities and manufacturing 


towns are full of men and women 
whose thoughts of childhood go back 
to such old towns in the New Eng- 
land hills and mountains. There are 
moods in which we prefer to go back 
to them with the assurance that we 
shall not have much society. We go 
back to them for the very purpose of 
escaping from society. We wish to 
get away from our best friends for a 
time, if so be we may have the rest 
which nature gives. In such times, 
perhaps we are not altogether sorry 
that more of the names which we 
knew in childhood are printed upon 
gravestones in the old graveyards, 
where we can spell them out and in- 
dulge in pensive gossip with the sin- 
gle sympathetic comrade, than are at- 
tached to men and women still stand- 
ing in the doorways, sitting under the 
sheds, or wandering in the pastures. 
We like to wander in the pastures by 
ourselves. We enjoy the pastures 
more than we enjoy the people. We 
love the old hills, and find our best 
companionship in them. We do not 
wish to meet any man whom we 
know, as we drive by the old lake 
upon whose shores we picnicked in 
boyhood. We like to be alone, or 
with a single like-minded companion, 
as we go to the places where the 
checkerberries grow, to the maples 
which we used to tap, to the chestnut 
trees on the side of the hill from 
whose top we see Monadnock, and to 
the brook in the woods. We would 
rather lie in the birches opposite the 
ledge, where we can see the steeple in 
the village on the hill and the great 
mountain range beyond, than to see 
the best of the old town’s sons and 
daughters. In this mood, it is our 
privilege to avoid the Old Home 
Week, to visit the old town when we 
have the monopoly of it so far as re- 
lated human life goes. 

But we have many moods, and the 
social mood is quite as frequent and 
imperative as the unsocial one; and it 
is for the social mood that the Old 
Home Week is meant. Some read- 
ers of the magazine will remember 
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that we published a few months ago a 
story called “A Perilous Journey.” 
To us the story had a peculiar interest 
and charm. It was the story of a 
kindly and simple old man, who had 
not been back to his native place for 
thirty or forty years, and yet had kept 
the memory of it always fresh in his 
mind, and had always felt the longing 
to go back. When he did go, it was 
to have an experience at first almost 
like that of one risen from the dead, 
finding as he did almost no one whom 
he knew or who knew him, and grad- 
ually finding a general sadness and 
melancholy spreading over the dear 
landscape which for him had become 
depopulated. Then comes the happi- 
ness of recognition by one loving old 
friend, who quickly gathers other dear 
old friends to meet him,—and the 
story ends in society, warmth and joy. 
How happily would this old man of 
the story have welcomed the Gov- 
ernor’s Old Home Week; how con- 
fidently would he have gone back 
often to the scenes of his youth, had 
he been sure of finding there the 
friends of his youth; and how much 
the annual intercourse might have 
meant for all of them! It would have 
helped them all to a kind of perpetual 
youth, to a perennial renewal of 
moods which are tonic and joyful and 
edifying. 

The Old Home Week then is to be 
commended simply for the happiness 
with which it is surely pregnant. Let 
it be established ; and in this last week 
of July, or whenever it may be, let the 
successful merchant and his wife 
come back from Boston; let the busy 
manufacturer come from his Con- 
necticut workshop or his New York 
office; let the school-teacher come 
from her hundred girls and spend 
here a part of her vacation, becoming 
herself a schoolgirl again; let the 
lawyer come from Buffalo, and the 
doctor from Cleveland, and_ the 
preacher from St. Paul, and the editor 
from Philadelphia; and let all sit to- 
gether at table in the village tavern, 
or the summer hotel by the lake, and 
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all for a week compare notes with 
each other and with the men and 
women who have continued to live on 
the farms where they were boys and 
girls. 
* 
* * 

But more than happiness would 
come out of it all to those who thus 
come back. The Governor is rightly 
divining that positive benefit would 
come to the old home itself. This is 
a time when the successful sons and 
daughters of many a New England 
town are remembering the old towns 
with most substantial gratitude. 
When one looks over the towns in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
supplied as so many of them are with 
excellent town libraries, one will find 
that in scores of cases these libraries 
are gifts of some man born in the 
town, who went away and prospered, 
but in his absence and prosperity al- 
ways remembered gratefully and lov- 
ingly the old home, and was glad and 
proud, by giving it this beautiful li- 
brary, to express his gratitude. Here 
is a town where such a successful son 
gave not only the library, but a high 
school. Here is a town where another 
founded and endowed an annual lec- 
ture course. Here is one where a man 
knowing that his old town already 
had a library and lecture course, but 
anxious to do something for it, 
caused to be prepared and published 
a history of the town and had a copy 
sent to every voter in the town and 
every public library in the state. 

We believe that such things as 
these would result more and more 
from an Old Home Week.  Enter- 
prising and large minded men and 
women coming back to the old town 
from their own large lives in larger 
places would be impressed by the 
needs of the town and would ask 
themselves what they could do to 
meet them. Let us hang good pic- 
tures in the schools of the old town, 
some would say; and in this day when 
school decoration is being taken up 
so intelligently in all the great centres 
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of the country, it would be taken up 
under their auspices in behalf of the 
simple village on the hill, and every 
boy and girl growing up there would 
be made the happier and the better for 
it. Let us establish here a village mu- 
seum, some would say; let us build an 
adequate building for it, let us place 
within it the nucleus of a proper col- 
lection, and then let us have the teach- 
ers of the town and the young men 
and young women work together to 
gather here specimens of all the rocks 
known to the town, of all the trees 
and ferns and flowers, and to collect 
as well by photographs and other 
means whatever shall illustrate the 
history of the town and its social life 
from the beginning. Let us have here 
in the summer, others would say, as 
one man whom we think of did say in 
his old New Hampshire town, lec- 
tures for the people, and then let us 
see if arrangements cannot be made 
to have lectures here in the winter, 
too, when life is dull. Let us see what 
can be done, others still would say, to 
organize here some village improve- 
ment society, to see that the old com- 
mon is well kept, that the old trees 
are well looked after and that new 
ones are added to them, to see that 
there is generous rivalry in flower cul- 
ture, to see that the most is made of 
every natural beauty and opportunity 
in the town. Let us see that the strug- 
gling little church is helped, that 
books and papers are sent to the 
poorly paid minister, to help him on 
and to help him to help others on. 
Let us see that lawlessness and row- 
dyism are checked in the old town, if 
lawlessness and rowdyism are there, 
as they so often are. Let us help to 
make the village inn a place more 
hospitable and more refined, a centre 
of good for the town, instead of a cen- 
tre of demoralization and of vulgarity. 


* 
*x * 


We think that the improvement of 
the village tavern would be not the 
least of the improvements which the 


Old Home Week would be likely to 


help on. A crusade for better inns in 
country places is a crusade sadly 
needed all over New England; and 
the way in which the Old Home 
Week would help this crusade is easy 
to be seen. We believe that there are 
no better hotels in all the world than 
the best hotels in the great American 
cities; but when we leave the really 
first class hotel in the great city, the 
drop is usually very long and sharp. 
We know of few more cheerless and 
inhospitable places than most of the 
taverns in the smaller New England 
towns, and indeed, so far as that goes, 
in many New England towns of very 
considerable proportions. The cheer- 
less entrance, the cheerless masculine 
welcome, the cheerless office with its 
walls covered by glaring posters, the 
smart, dreary parlor, the utterly un- 
cosy and unrestful chamber,—do we 
not all know them? and do not many 
of us think how painfully they con- 
trast with the attractive, hospitable 
inns in old English cathedral towns 
and in a hundred English villages? 
We think that half which makes the 
humble English inn so attractive, 
where our own village taverns are so 
unattractive, is the greater part which 
woman plays in the English inn. It 
is surely better to be met at the door 
by a genial woman in white cap and 
apron than by a man in his shirt- 
sleeves. It certainly makes one feel 
more at home when a tidy girl shows 
him to his room. Is not here an op- 
portunity for many New England 
women in search of some useful and 
paying career? We think of one Mas- 
sachusetts town which has a comfort- 
able inn kept by two such women, and 
we know how popular and prosperous 
that inn has become. We wish that 
many men and women going back to 
their Vermont or New Hampshire 
towns in the Old Home Week would 
help to spread abroad a righteous dis- 
content with the taverns found in 
many such places, and urge some 
woman of the town to consider 
whether she cannot establish some- 
thing better, 
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There are in Boston not a few soci- 
eties made up of sons and daughters 
of the different New England states 
which have contributed so largely to 
make Boston what it is. We have 
Sons of New Hampshire, and Daugh- 
ters of New Hampshire; there are 
Sons of Maine and Sons of Vermont; 
there are Granite State Clubs in this 
town and that. These are natural 
centres in which to canvass such a 
scheme as that which the enterprising 
New Hampshire Governor just now 
commends. The New England So- 
cieties which exist in New York, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, St. Louis and 
other large cities are such centres. 
Let the people in these societies con- 
sider what they can do for the states 
of their birth and for their old homes. 
We have heard much in these days of 
the abandoned farm; we have seen 
the abandoned farm as we have driven 
over the hills in many sections of New 
Hampshire and Vermont, as well as 
Massachusetts itself. We are glad to 
know that these abandoned farms are 
not now multiplying. The low-water 
mark of decadence has been reached 
in almost all of the New England 
towns where there has been deca- 
dence. We are certainly on the eve 
of a revival of life in the New England 
country. The abandoned farms are 
more and more being taken up. Many 
of them are being taken up by people 
who were born in the towns where 
these farms are, and who are securing 
them as the best possible places in 
which to pass their summer holidays 
and give their children healthful out- 
ings. This tendency is one which all 
good New England people wish to 
see helped. 


* 


Anything that leads to interchange 
of warm social relations between city 
and country is to be welcomed. More 
will be done in this direction in the 
future than we have ever dreamed of 
vet. It is not right that great streets 


in our cities full of comfortable homes 
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should see those homes deserted 
through the summer, as they so often 
are. The houses should be put to use. 
It is as restful for country folk to 
come to town as it is for town folk to 
go to the country. Let there be an 
interchange of hospitality. Let the 
fine houses in the city whose doors 
and windows are now boarded up at 
midsummer be thrown open for a 
month under suitable management, 
that they may become homes for 
those to whom they would become 
the basis for such great happiness and 
such great good. The working peo- 
ple of England have already con- 
ceived of such interchange of hospital- 
ity among themselves. We have read 
of few things more promising or sen- 
sible than the schemes for such social 
interchange among the English co- 
operative people, which Mr. Lloyd 
tells of in his new book on “Labor 
Co-partnership in England.” This is 
what he tells: 


“Another plan which is still in the air 
is worth mention for the light it throws 
on the codperative spirit. An organiza- 
tion is being mooted for codperative visits 
and holidays among the members of the 
cooperative societies. This proposal orig- 
inated among the members of the 
Women’s Cooperative Guild. which has 
ten thousand members. organized into two 
hundred and four branches, with branch 
meetings, district and sectional conferences, 
and with a three-days’ annual gathering, 
with the object of studying the principles 
of the movement and how to put them into 
practice. This women’s guild is teaching 
its members when they go to the stores to 
ask with regard to the commodities offered 
them: ‘Is this codperative made?’ in order 
to spur the stores into doing their duty in 
extending productive codperation. Among 
the members of this guild, the suggestion 
is being discussed whether some simple 
kind of organization shall be formed to 
enable friends who live in the country or 
at the seaside to receive visits of members 
or members’ children from the cities, and 
to organize the whole business of recipro- 
cal hospitality among the codperators. In 
pushing the plan. one of its advocates pro- 
poses that a ‘Holiday and Visiting’ column 
be opened in the codperative newspapers. 
and gives these specimens of the kind of 
items that might be put into it; 
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CLASS I. 
Mrs. A., living in the country near 
Bradford, would take two children for 
holidays. Has one girl of ten. 


Mrs. B. and baby would be glad to have 
a fortnight’s change in the country or by 


sea. 
Mrs. D. offers accommodation to any 
young cooperator visiting London. 


CLASS II. 


Mrs. A., Blackpool, offers a month at 
the sea for a month at Leeds. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. wish to spend a month 
in Belgium with a codperative family. 
Hospitality in return. 

Mrs. C. wishes to send her daughter of 
eighteen, who works in a mill, for a fort- 
night’s change. Mill household preferred. 


CLASS III. 


A party is arranging to visit Familistere 
at Guise. Probable cost, $25. Four va- 
cancies. 

A small party of codperators in the 
North are anxious to visit Shieldhall, and 
propose going by boat to Glasgow. Will 
Scotch friends communicate? Return hos- 
pitality to Manchester and Liverpool. 

A party of French codperators would be 
glad of hospitality.” 


We know a Boston banker whose 
family spent last summer out of town. 
He might have shut up his fine home 
on Beacon Street, as so many Boston 
bankers do, and lived at the hotel or 
at his club. What he did do was, re- 
taining his own sleeping room, to give 
up his house to half a dozen school- 
teachers who wished to spend the 
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weeks in Boston and enjoy the privi- 
leges which Boston had for them. 
There are a hundred houses on the 
Back Bay, there are a hundred on 
Murray Hill, which might thus be 


. made happy summer homes for coun- 


try people, instead of being made 
empty tombs the long summer 
through. Cannot the Old Home 
Week be made one important factor 
for promoting such a hospitality? 

* 

* x 


Such are some of the facts that 


come to us as we read of the New 
Hampshire Governor’s _ splendid 
scheme. We trust that he will not 


himself become contented by simply 
proposing his scheme; we trust that 
he will use the influence that his offi- 
cial position gives him to see that the 
scheme is put into execution. At first 
not many may embrace the opportu- 
nity ; but more and more will embrace 
it as the years go on; and more and 
more happiness and good will come 
from it. The uses to which it can be 
put and the ends it can be made to 
serve will be seen to be ever more 
numerous and more important. We 


sincerely hope that the Old Home 
Week will be discussed by the news- 
papers throughout New England, and 
that those who believe in it will set 
themselves to considering how it can 
be inaugurated in the best way. 
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